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The Newest Music Books. 


!Y ONWARD ! ! 


ONWARD is the name of L. O. EMERSON’S 
book for SINGING-CLASSES for the season of 1878-79. 
‘A new and fresh collection of the best Secular and Sa- 
cred Music, with a full Instructive Course. Teachers 
will please examine. 52 Glees, 56 Sacred Tunes, and 
15 Anthems are provided. Price, $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc. A selection of a 
number of the best Choruses, Sacred and Secular. 


144 large pages. $12 per dozen. 


The Church Offering ! 


By L. 0. EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the best quality, 
it is a fine book for any choir, and will be extensively 
used as an Anthem Book. Its first design, however, is 
for the use of EPISCOPAL CHOIRS, and it has the great- 
est variety ever brought together of Anthems, Venites, 
Cantatas, Jubilates, Glorias, and of all other pieces 
used in the service. Should be universally used. $12 
per dozen. 


{gy Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SumMER NorMAL oF Lanauages, 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Will meet July 1ith. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
fourteen teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “ Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” Causeries avec mes 
Eléves,” “La Fontaine,” etc. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of 12 Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme is ready; also “The First Lesson of 
French,” “The First Lesson of Latin,” and the pam- 
phlet ‘ Introduction to the Teaching of Latin and Greek.’ 

The pamphlet, published + & enry Holt & Co., 25 
Bond ~ New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 

The volume “Talks with Cxsaar, De Bello Gallico,” 
will be ready for the Normal School menting. 

Information concerning board, either in clubs or se 
arately, can be obtained by addressing Mr. CHARLES E. 
HERBERT, of Amherst College. 

t™ See in No. 18 (May 2) of this journal, a letter 
from M. E, Littré; in No. 17 (April 25), a letter from 
Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College; in No. 19 (May 9), the 
alphabetic list of the entire corps of ers, and in 
No. 20 (May 16), a letter from Prest. Eliot. 

A pamphlet, “The Vade Mecum of the Latinist,” 
containing the first 30 chapters of ‘“‘ De Bello Gallico,” 
with quantities carefully marked, can be obtained from 
the publishers, Henry Holt & Co.; price, 25 cts. 

Business Letters should be essed to Miss L. 
Botu-HENDRIKSEN Comets of Dr. Sauveur), at 
No. 6 West Sixtieth Street, New York City; Private 
Letters to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, West Point, N.Y. 174 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. apenas are moderate. Liberal aid is 
udents by scholarships and tuities. 
ROF. 


E. FAY, Sec’ 

College Hill, Mass. 
SEMINARY BUILDING FOR FRENT, 

. for sale cheap, only $300 cash required) ; 10 miles 

— Philadelphia, near “ Ridley Park” ; 65 rooms, 

ne, healthy location. Rent nominal. Address 


J. F. YOUNG, 
173 @ 501 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALEM MARINE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
pone Jrom June 1 to Oct. 1; on Salem Neck, between 
erly and Salem Harbors; convenient work-rooms 
and apparatus for collecting and study. Students come 
at any time, and pay according to the time they stay. 
173 (1) Address J. H. EMERTON, Salem, Mass. 
SITUATION WANTED by a young lady, com- 
Ge petent to teach the higher English branches and 
rman. Address Box 117, Rut , Vt. 176 ¢ 


176 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Plan: (1) Different departments for regular morning drill, each under the charge of 
a skilled instructor. (2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the members of the 
Institute, and including, -% J others, ten Shakespearian Readings, by ROBERT R. 
RAYMOND, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; twelve lectures on English Literature, by Mrs. ABBA 
GOOLD WOOLSON, of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative Art, by 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, of Boston; a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and Gold- 
smith, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; two 
lectures on Recent Reforms in Latin Orthography and Pronunciation, by JOHN 
TETLOW, Principal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston; a course on Geology, by L. S. 
BURBANK, Principal of Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. 

GREEK AND LATIN, taught by - ee ke 

(former Principal of the Friends Academy, New Bedford, Mass.) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ELOCUTION, - HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu.D., 
(formerly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cornell University.) 
GERMAN (the Heness-Sauveur Method), - - - eu ct MARIE MEHLBACH, 
(instructor in Lasell Sem., Auburndale, ., and Dr. Sauveur’s Assist. at Amberst, last summer.) 
FRENCH (the Conversational Method), - PHILLIPPE pe SENANCOUR, 
(instructor in French in the Boston Latin School.) 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING (the Walter-Smith Method), - BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, 
(for many years Instructor and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing.) 
PHONOG RAPHY (the Graham Method), - + TRUMAN J. ELLINWOOD, 
(for nineteen years the only authorized reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five 
years a practical teacher of classes in phonography.) 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING J. C. GREENOUGH, A. M., 
(Principal State Normal School, Providence, ) 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, ea L. 8. BURBANK, A. M., 
(Curator of Geology in the Boston Society of Natural History.) 


JOHN TETLOW, A.M., 


BOTANW, - - - + 2+ © WILLIAM R. DUDLEY, 
(Assistant Professor of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
W. B. DWIGHT, A.M., Prof.-elect of Nat’] Hist’y in Vassar College. 
ZOOLOGY, - -  j4.C. APGAR, A’M., of the State Normal School at Trenton, N. J. 
ENTOMOLOGY - BENJAMIN P. MANN, A.B., 


(formerly Entomologist to Imperial Govt. of Brazil, and late Instr. in Botany at Bowd. Coll.) 


MICROSCOPE STUDIES, - - - - - - - DR. PAULUS F. REINSCH, 
Assisted by Dr. E. Curren. (This Department will be at West Falmouth, Mass.) 

Local Attractions: The place selected, VINEYARD GRovE, Mass., (comprising Oak 
Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as the ‘‘ Cottage City of 
America,’’) combines, in a remarkable degree, purity of air; grandeur of ocean scenery ; 
quiet and charming cottages, promenades, parks, groves; perfect healthfulness ; excellent 
sea-bathing at all hours ; cheapness of living ; and the absence of everything objectionable 
in the form of vice and dissipation. A well-equipped Gymnasium, free to all members of 
the Institute, will be opened under the direction of Mr. P. F. Ferris (Supt. of the Y. M. C. 
U. Gymnasium, Boston), who will give ovens instruction, on special terms, in School Cal- 
isthenics, and in Swimming. Time: Five weeks, beginning Monday, July 15, 1878. 

Expenses: Tuition in any one branch for. the whole term, $15.00; for a shorter time, 
$4.00 a week. Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 

N. B.—For special information in regard to any .Department, send for circular to the 
professor above-named in charge thereof ; addressing Mr. TreTLow, at 27 St. James Avenue, 
Boston; Mr. PuTNAM, at Jamaica Plain, Boston ; Miss MeHL_BAcn, at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass.; Mr. SENANCOUR, at the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston Street, 
Boston ; Mr, ELLINwoop, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. BURBANK, at Woburn, 
Mass.; Mr. GREENOUGH, at Providence, R. 1; Mr. MANN, at 19 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass; 
Prof. DUDLEY, as.above stated; Drs. Rernscu and CUTTER, 10 Roseland St., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Prof. A. C. APGAR, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 


For further information, apply to Homer B. SPRAGUE, Hotel Berwick, Boston. 170 eow 


University Tuition of Young 
OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 
IN THE HOME OF 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D., 


Formerly of Cambridge University, England; Author of “ Lyra Hellenica,” “ Manuals of Civil Law,” * Political 
Science,” “ Greek and Latin Prose Composition for Colleges,” ‘* Exercitationes lambicex,” 
« Lessons on the Liturgy,’’ and other works. 


While Dr. Ilumphreys continues to prepare a few young men as day-pupils for the English 
and American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys and he have arranged to offer a quiet, com- 
fortable home, combined with similar solid education, to six young ladies who may desire 
either to be carefully trained for the “‘Oxrorp SENIOR LocaAL EXAMINATIONS” (for which 
Dr. Humphreys acts as Proctor, at Albany), for Girton CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (Eng.), 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, or Boston UNIVERSITY, or simply to supply deficiencies in their 
earlier education. . 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys’ first object in this undertaking has been to form a pleasant, 
small, home-cirele to fill the place, in some degree, of their own once large,family, the sur- 
vivors of which are now happily settled elsewhere in various spheres of life-duty. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the wants of each pupil and the wishes of 
her parents, but a careful, sound study of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, with 
COMPOSITION and GooD READING, is made the common basis of the whole. Therefore, both 
ladies who have made considerable progress in their studies and those who, from illness or 
other causes, are behind the average standard of their age, can equally obtain the instruction 
they require. 

n teaching LATIN and Greek, Dr. Humphreys continues to use with ge nage. | pupils 
the NATURAL METHOD, introduced by him in England many years ago, the value of which 
has been proved by the University success of his pupils both at OxrorD and CAMBRIDGE, and 
at HARVARD and other American Universities. 

In some of their studies the resident lady-pupils recite, if their parents do not object, in 
class with some three or four young mag ee preparing for College, and it has been felt that 
a healthy and generous spirit of emulation has, during the past year, been promoted by this 
arrangement. They are also allowed, with their parents’ approval, to attend a moderate num- 
ber of concerts and other refining recreations, under Mrs. Humphreys’ care, provided their 


duties are well performed. 
” The terms om as moderate as the limitation of the number admits. 


- 
E. R. HUMPHREYS. 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, May 27, 1878. 178 e jy4 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


AMERICAN ScHooL ENSTITUTE, ESTs. 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of good 
Schools, Circulars,with RHO! endorsements,for stamp. 


From Rey. C. V. Spear, A.M., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—* 1 have always regarded Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THE School Agent in this country; 
and ‘THEE person to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. No rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.’ 


Teachers’ Bureau, 
67 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 
Reliable Agency for American and Foreign Teachers. 
Mrs. ALMA E. MITCHELL, Principal. 


Schools and Families suppled with competent and 
experienced Teachers for every department of instruc- 
tion, Professors, Tutors, and Governesses, 
Mrs. MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 
1721 MLLE. V. PRUD'’HOMME, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on — to 
iss ADA L, HOWARD, President, 
176 zz (1) 


Wellesley, Mass. 
The THEOLOGICAL TRI-LEMMA 
The Threefold Question of 
ENDLESS MISERY, 
UNIVERSAL SALVATION, or 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY, 


(4. e. The Survival of the Fittest.) 


Considered in the Light of REASON, NATURE, and 
REVELATION. By Rev. J. H. PETTINGELL, M.A. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 285 pp. Postpaid, 84.00. 
AGENTS WANTED. SHERWOO & CO, 

176 a (1) 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


MICROSCOPES, 


At Reduced Prices. 
THERMOMETERS, SPECTACLES 
OPERA GLASSES, TELESCOPES. 


R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


Priced and Illustrated catalo 
Address JAMES W. ’ 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


125 MUSIC $1 5 at the NEW ENGLAND 


Lessons for Conservatory. 
fusic Hall ; the Jargest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
lor prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Bosten. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 


ITUATION WANTED.—Can teach common 


and higher English, German, Drawing, and two 
years’ French, A Lock-Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 174¢ 


es sent on application . 
UEEN & co. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO,, 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand tis times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &e. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
ta Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


Send lv cts. for sample. 


I. N. ANDREWS, Proprietor. 


Special Rates in another part of this Paper. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EE 


THE PAVILION, 


P 


ae 


Send for Circular. 


AHL NO NOILVOOT LSANIA 


4105 


"N 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 
THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


"THE RUBBER PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


W all. Slating. 


175|GALLON.. 


THE UNRIVALED» 


SILICATE! 


Easil applied by any painter, and warranted to pro- 
duce the best Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or Metal. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Froprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

s§ Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Warranted. 

Iibustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tit, 102 E. 2d St, Cincinnati. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 

Of the most improved pat- 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St... New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


te Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Capen. 


170 eow 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 


Hermetically Staled Tubes containing the following 
liquids to illustrate Flworescence : 


Anthracenic Acid, $1.00. 
Thallene, $1.00. Fluorescin, 
Quinine, .... .75. And many others. 


POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS, 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
171 thestnut St., PHILA SLPHIA, 
THE CLIMAX 


Blackboard Erasers. 


THE CLIMAX 


Dustless, 
DURABLE. 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 

long felt in the school-room. It has given 

THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
in every test, and has received from prominent educa- 
tors most emphatic testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced by the 
unanswerable evidence of your own senses of the 
excellence of the “ Climax.” 

Address 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 


170 g eow jy4 CORRY, PENN. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


_E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig 
and J. Duboscg, Paris 


‘Aynp jo 
jO pue 103 


HIOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents. 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


When writing please mention this Journal. 


CO. 
LCON 


terns. The FEARLESS is the 


Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Correspondence 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


only bolted and braced School ? His FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 cents, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 . 
ARO. L. REED, Nassau, N.Y. 


30 0 cts. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in- 
(by mail 35 cents); or $1.00 


a3 00 (by mail $1.20). ARD & 
AY, 180 Devonshire St,, Boston. 


CARDS. 


USE 


LAGE, &e. 
Best 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mneilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


15522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N.Y. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 


treet, 155 


THE SPEAKING TELEPHONE. 


A most excellent sample pair of Speaking Telephones, 
complete except Diaphragms, $5.00. All needed in- 
structions accompanying. Send stamp for a Circular 
describing Telephone; together with prices of BAR 
MAGNETS, fine Silk Wire Bobbins, Wire, and all ma- 
terials for Telephone Experiments. 
J. H. BUNNELL, 
ELECTRICIAN, 
175 b 112 New York. 


Tortoise Shell comms 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile j 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00, Combs repaired. Send foi 
Catalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 

Retail Store: 

156 z 423 Washington St., Boston 


THE COMMON SENSE 


Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
It cannot be broken by th t that the 


To Committees Jigtestiog a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 


For poor one circulars of the above, also Churcli, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG, COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
~ General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mase. - ih 
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THE BIRD AND THE OAK. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
Mossy and gray in the sombre wood, 
Crowned by the Summer, the old oak stood, 
And a murmur of happy song went through 
His green leaves fresh in the morning dew; 
For a bird came there, with her purple crest, 
Of the birds of the Summer the sweetest and best, 
And the joy of her presence his deep heart filled 
*Till his utmost limbs with that life were thrilled. 
You might see the gray moss sweep his breast, 
But it veiled the bird on her downy nest; 
And you only knew what a bliss was there 
By the joyous throb of the song-filled air! 


When the musical chatter of thrush and wren, 
And blithe bobolink, bubbled over the glen, 

Her hush was more sweet than their song, as she prest 
To the rugged trunk the warm down of her breast. 
When stars dropped over the whispering leaves, 
Light’s golden grain from its gathered sheaves, 
And the voice of the far revel faintly was heard, 
Closer she nestled, that beautiful bird; 

The Druid heart of the gray old oak 

Quivered for joy, ’till the foliage shook, 

And over his rustling beard a hum 

Of ‘‘I love,” and ‘‘I love thee,’ did softly come! 


But a cruel frost from the north came down, 
And the oak’s green life fell sere and brown; 
The withered mosses clung round his trunk, 
And moaned as the chill winds rose and sunk. 
All the long winter he tossed his boughs 

To the nipping air and the muffling snows, 
And the poor deserted nest was bare, 

Or a withered leaf lay in mockery there! 

If the beautiful bird from her nest had flown, 
Could the cawing of hungry rooks atone ? 
They only deepened the loneliness 

That moaned through the old oak’s dumb distress, 


Come back to your shelter, O splendid bird! 
The heart of the oak with new summer is stirred: 
She comes in her beauty, she nestles warm 

In the long gray moss from the passing storm. 
Come out, green leaves, with a happy thrill, 
And dance for the joy of a vanished ill! 

They come! they flutter! and, growing strong, 
Translate the winds into living song! 

Hidden away in that downy nest 

Is the glorious bird by new leaves caressed, 
And the Druid oak, to its inmost core, 

Is thrilled with the gladness it knew before! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


SaniTARY Science PopuLarizEp.—The Hampton 
School for the freedmen of Virginia and the South gen- 
erally, has done great good already, and is continually 
finding new ways of usefulness. The latest is the writ- 
ing, printing, and circulating, by sale chiefly, a set of 
Sanitary Tracts, for common reading, which shall give 
the colored people (and the whites as well), a better ac- 
quaintance with the laws of life and health. Several of 
these tracts were sent in manuscript to the Social Sci- 
ence meeting at Cincinnati, where they were presented 
and referred to a committee, which reported favorably 
upon them; and the executive committee at Boston has 
since endorsed the enterprise in warm terms. The 
printing of these tracts has already begun, and they 
will soon be in circulation. They will be issued fron 
the office of the Southern Workman, at Hampton, Va. 
—Springfield Republican. 

MeEmorizInG.—The years hitherto spent in so many 
schools in memorizing philological disquisitions and 
tabulations, miscalled grammar, must be given to the 
original texts. The pupil must be emancipated from 


his slavish bondage to the lexicon, and enabled to enjoy 
the author to whom he is introduced.—Prest. Warren, 
Boston Univ. 


Scnoor Lipraries.—The amount of service that a 
library can render to young people, especially to the 
pupils of our public-schools, depends not alone on the 
natural power of the scholar, nor on the time at his 
command, but on the course of study which may or may 
not afford him leisure, or inspire him with eagerness to 


follow out investigations arising from the questions 
of his text-books. The theoretical connection between 
libraries and schools can become a practical one, though 
often the relation between them is vague. When such 
a large number of scholars is assigned to a single teacher, 
who must maintain discipline while teaching, and when 
the natural order of study is often inverted, and sched- 


ules of averages occupy so much time, it is impossible 
for either instructor or pupil to use a library to the best 
advantage in connection with their school work. But 
in spite of these obstacles, libraries are constantly fre- 
quented by teachers and scholars, as well as by others, 
becoming to all an ever-increasing educational power.— 
Kate Gannet Wells, in Christian Register. 


SpeLLine.—To spell as you would pronounce seems 
a very reasonable method, and one calculated to relieve 
the difficulties attendant upon the first attempts at or- 
thography. Our language presents so many instances 
where words and terminations, spelt precisely alike, are 
differently pronounced, and where words could be as 
well expressed with three letters as with six, that we 
sometimes wonder that greater changes have not been 
effected. Just now there seems to be a renewal of efforts 
to engraft new systems; but whether they will meet 
with more encouragement than has attended upon pre- 
vious exertions, is quite problematical. The subjoined 
letter of Benjamin Franklin illustrates some of the in- 
congruities referred to. The epistle is a reply to one 
from his sister, in which she alludes to her spelling as 
not being precisely up to the standard. The doctor, 
never at a loss for an applicable story, thus happily ex- 
presses himself, under date of July 4, 1786: 

“ A gentleman received a letter in which were these 
words: Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered your 
meseg to his yf. The gentleman finding it bad spelling, 
and therefore not very intelligible, called his lady to 
help him read it. Between them they picked out the 
meaning of all but the yf, which they could not under- 
stand. ‘The lady proposed calling her chambermaid, 
because Betty, says she, has the best knack at reading 
bad spelling of any one I know. Betty came, and was 
surprised that neither Sir nor Madam could tell what 
yf was. “ Why,” says she, “yf spells wife ; what else 
can it spell?” And, indeed, it is a much better, as 
well as shorter method of spelling wife, than doubleyou, 
i, ef, e, which, in reality, spell doubleyifey.”—Printers’ 
Bulletin, Boston. 

Tue EpucationaL DemaGoGcur. —In the future 
home of the modern demagogue, there will be an un- 
limited supply of poor whiskey and cheap school-books. 
The school tax will be reduced to a minimum; super- 
vision abandoned, and all higher education prohibited 
by law. When the successful demagogue gets into the 
Legislature, the first thing he does is to frame a bill 
ostensibly for the purpose of relieving the people of the 
enormous burden of school taxation under which they 
groan, but reall} for the object of doing something to 
please his constituency. He never dreams about legis- 
lating concerning the real burdens under which they 
rest,—ignorance and whiskey. He considers it the in- 
nate and inborn right of any man to be as ignorant and 
besotted as he pleases. No law shall step between him 
and his dram, neither shall any law ever make him give 
his children an education. Holding these political 
opinions, he commences to consider the school question. 
He thinks, reflects, and concludes: these are the re- 
sults,—text-books cost too much; publishers are getting 
rich too fast; teachers ought to work ten hours, as other 
laboring men and women, or they should receive only 
six-tenths as much; school officers are lazy ; twelve mil- 
lions a year for the support of schools in the State of 


New York is an enormous waste, it does no demagogue 
any good,—three millions would be enough; the quality 
of teaching is poor; the modern text-book is not so 
good as the ancient; the old ones were good enough for 
Washington and Daniel Webster, and are good enough 
for children now. A poor boy has no educational rights 
the tax-payers are bound to respect beyond an oppor- 
tunity to get an elementary education, — high schools 
are expensive luxuries, and normal schools respectable 
asylums for ecclesiastical paupers and educational dead- 
beats. This sketch is not drawn from the imagination, 
but from real life, and, were we required by the court, 
we could point to one person, at least, and say, “ That’s 


the original.” Why, in the name of Horace Mann, is 
the educational demagogue continually tearing down ? 
What good does he imagine can ever come from a poy- 
erty-stricken and ignorant country? If he had the 
shrewdness of the average barbarian he woukl save 
something intact, on which he might hereafter satisfy 
his morbid appetite. But this cannot be. He blindly 
tries to pull down the grandest nation the sun ever 
shone upon, only that he may have, in death, better as- 
sociates than in life. Heroes only build for fools to de- 
stroy.— Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


AN OCEAN VOYAGE AS A VACATION. 


To many persons a voyage to Europe seems a disa- 
greeable prospect,—the penance that must be endured 
before tasting the pleasures beyond the sea. The 
oceanic Jordan, like the one famed in Ethiopian song, 
seems to them “a hard road to travel.” But there are 
those to whom the voyage has attractions of its own, 
hardly inferior to those of the foreign lands to which it 
is the only avenue; and among this latter goodly com- 
pany, I am happy to reckon myself. If I could take 
only a three weeks’ vacation in the summer, I do not 
know of a more agreeable one than a trip to Europe, 
though I might not have more than a day or two on 
shore between the outward and homeward passage. 

To those who most need a vacation, the voyage is by 
no means the least valuable portion of it. The novelty 
of the experience is one of its best recommendations. 
No travel, no change of scene on land, can so thoroughly 
break up the monotony of one’s every-day habits, or 
make one forget so completely all his ordinary cares 
and anxieties. Removal to another world could hardly 
do this more effectually. Horace, in one of his Odes, 
says that black Care mounts behind the rider, and takes 
passage with him in the galley. So far as common 
cares are concerned, this is true of the rider, but not of 
the voyager. In travel by land, a man is apt to take 
his business perplexities and anxieties with him; but it 
is not so easy to make them his companions at sea. In 
a land journey he does not cut himself wholly free from 
the bonds of his business or profession. The post and 
the telegraph keep him informed of it, and the daily 
paper makes him almost as familiar with everything 
that can affect it, as if he were at home. He does not 
escape the wear and worry of it, but it mixes more or 
less with all his holiday life. His vacation is not really 
what the word implies; the every-day thoughts and 
cares that haunt his soul do not vacate it; the evil 
spirits are not cast out, but lurk in every corner, ready 
to torment him anew. But at seahe is in a new world, 
and the old one, with all it contained, has sunk beneath 
the horizon. He is cut off from all communication 
with the occupations and interests to which he has been 
in bondage. It is idle to worry about them, and every- 
thing around him is so novel and strange that his 
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thoughts are irresistibly forced into new channels. He 
cannot help becoming interested in the little community 
of which he is for the time a member; and the life he 
has left behind is forgotten, or remembered only as one 
remembers a dream when he awakes. 

The enforced idleness of the voyage is a blessing to 
the weary man, whether his ordinary labor be mainly 
with brain or with hands, but especially to the former 
class of workers. Change of occupation is, to be sure, 
a kind of rest, and better than none; but to my think- 
ing it is sometimes a more complete and healthful rest 
to do nothing at all, —or the next to nothing, which is 
all one can do at sea. People often resolve to do a cer- 
tain amount of study, or writing, or reading during the 
voyage, but there is something in the atmosphere that 
makes continuous exertion impossible, and they soon 
give themselves up to the general dolce far niente. 
Eating and sleeping become the main occupations; 
lounging and chatting on deck, the usual round of 
games and amusements that are in vogue on ship- 
board, with a little light reading, fill up the intervals. 


It is the life of the lotus-eaters, — lazy, dreamy, de- 
licious. What can be more delicious to the man who 


has never known such perfect relaxation before ?|, 


There can be nothing like it in a vacation on land. To 
travel there, even with all the modern improvements, is 
hard work. The changes from one train to another, the 
care of luggage, the ever-changing current of fellow-pas- 
sengers, the hurried lunches at five-minute stopping- 
places, the noise and dust and heat and whirl of railway 
travel, all combine to make it a continual excitement, a 
constant strain upon mind and body, almost as wearing 
and exhausting as the daily labor from which one is run- 
ning away. The intervals of rest at the hotels en route 
are hardly worthy of the name. One does not stay at 
any of them long enough to begin to feel at home ; or if 
he remains for a week or more, it is in the midst of a 
perpetually-shifting crowd of visitors, with whom he 
rarely forms even a casual acquaintance. There is noth- 
ing of genuine rest or relaxation in sucha vacation. It 
is worth something for the change of scene it gives, and 
the partial distraction of one’s thoughts from their 
usual objects, but that is al]. It does not exchange 
labor and care for repose and recreation, but only for a 
different kind of labor and care. But at sea you are 
wholly free from all the usual cares and responsibilities 
of travel. Your conveyance and your hotel are one and 
the same for the entire three thousand miles, and you 
have the same companions all the way. You are 
not confined and restrained as in a railroad car, but 
have the free range of the ship, which is a world in 
itself. You live in as free-and-easy a way as in your 
own house, for the etiquette of sea-life is of the most 
liberal and tolerant sort. Every one may dress as he 
pleases, and the easiest and most comfortable garb is 
the favorite one. Nothing in the way of costume seems 
outré unless it be the “full dress” which would be the 
only proper thing at a first-class hotel on shore. You 
take your meals at your leisure, for, as I have said, eat- 
ing is one of the occupations of life at sea. There is 
nothing to tempt you to “eat and run,” and you feed 
like a Christian, even if you have never done it before. 
Many a Yankee takes his first rational meal on an At- 
lantic steamer. 

Another advantage of the voyage is that you live 
so much in the open air, and the purest and most 
health-giving air in all the world. In summer there are 
few days when you can not enjoy staying on deck 
most of the time; and this is the true way to avoid sea- 
sickness, or to cure it soonest if you have a touch of it. 

Many who start with doleful anticipations of the 
voyage begin to enjoy it after a day or two, or as soon 
as the novelty of the situation wears off a little. They 
see their neighbors having a good time, and their own 
nervousness and timidity vanish in the genial atmos- 
phere. It is only the very small minority to whom the 
voyage is uncomfortable from first to last. To the great 
majority it proves, on the whole, an agreeable experi- 


ence, — perhaps not unmixed enjoyment, for that is 
rarely the lot of man anywhere, but yet very pleasant 
at the time, and leaving many pleasant memories be- 
hind it. VIATOR. 


THE DICTIONARY. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 


Two books, at least, should be owned by every teacher, 
—the Bible and an Unabridged Dictionary. It is to be 
presumed that no one essays to teach without being the 
owner of the former, and it ought to be equally true in 
regard to the latter. It is a perfect mine of informa- 
tion, from which the teacher has occasion to draw daily, 
and almost hourly. 

Though there has been increased attention given to 

the use of the dictionary in schools during the last 
twenty years, we feel that it is not yet used nearly as 
much as it ought to be. In all the schools of our town 
we have copies of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary for 
the use of teachers and pupils, and they are in constant 
demand. Indeed, we should not know how to get along 
without them. 
A competent teacher may lead his pupils to get in- 
valuable lessons from this book. Let the synonyms, to 
be found in late editions, be rightly used, and it will 
alone prove worth far more than the cost of the book. 
Pupils should be early and carefully trained to discrim- 
inate words which have similar shades of meaning, 
without being precisely synonyms. Of several words 
of somewhat similar import, it will be true that of the 
number, one is better adapted for a particular place than 
either of the others; and they will prove the most ex- 
pressive and forcible writers who learn to use the “ right 
word in the right place.” If we carefully examine the 
writings of Webster, Everett, Irving, and other eminent 
writers of the past or present, we shall find that much 
of their power as writers has been in their rare skill in 
the choice of words. We shall find that they have not 
only used good words, but we shall also find that we 
cannot substitute others as good. They have almost in- 
variably taken the best. 

Let a teacher spend a few minutes occasionally in ex- 
plaining the shades of difference between words of synon- 
ymous import, and the result will be highly profit- 
able. For example, let him take the words adjacent, 
adjoining, contiguous. By referring to Webster we 
shall find that, though these are resemblances, there 
are also shades of difference in the meaning of these 
words. Let us suppose a scholar’s attention has been 
called to these words and their shades of difference, and 
is then called to write short sentences to illustrate their 
use. He may write as follows: “The house was adja- 
cent to the railroad;” “The man’s farm was adjoining 
my father’s;” “The two fields were contiguous.” Then 
by interchanging the italicised words, let a little time 
be given to showing wherein one is better adapted to its 
particular place than either of the other words would be. 


We once witnessed an exercise like this: An intelli- 
gent teacher stood at the blackboard, in front of his 
school, and asked his pupils to name any words they 
could think of that had some shades of meaning similar 
to the word see. In less than two minetes he had writ- 
ten the following words, as named by the pupils: od- 
serve, look, behold, view, descry, spy, gaze, stare, watch. 
notice, perceive, discern, examine, scrutinize, investigate, 
discover, glance. He then spent about fifteen minutes 
in getting at the true shade of each word, greatly to 
the interest and profit of his school. He might, with 
a little more time, have extended the exercise, and given 
sentences illustrating the right use of these words, and 
showing that they could not safely be taken at random. 
Or, perhaps a better way would have been to require 
the members of the class, for a future exercise and crit- 
icism, to write short sentences, in which these words 
should be used. Who cannot see what an interest might 


be awakened by a wide-awake teacher ? 


EDUCATION. 


But this is only one of the hundred ways in which a 
dictionary may be used. Lessons in the origin, or deri- 
vation of words, their pronunciation and accentuation, 
their syllabication, the meaning of phrases, etc., may all 
be profitably considered and made of great interest. 

Teacher, have you an unabridged dictionary in your 
school? If not, do not fail to procure a copy and use 
it. Your own interest and knowledge will be greatly 
increased thereby, and you will greatly benefit your 
pupils by showing them how to use the book. After 
receiving a little instruction, a child of ten years may 
be made to use the dictionary with delight and profit. 
We believe that every pupil of ten and over should own 
a dictionary, and that he should be encouraged and 
taught to use it daily. For this purpose, of course one 
of the smaller editions will be preferable. Again we 
say to teachers, “‘ Use the dictionary.” 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


THREE YEARS AT WELLESLEY. 


The third year of the young and vigorous life of this 
promising college closes with the present term, and it 
will interest our readers, and especially those whose 
hearts are set on higher opportunities for the education 
of women, to learn something more of its condition and 
work than has already been given to the public. A 
promise, long kept silent, to publish what we have felt 
should be spoken concerning this woman’s college, is 
now hereby fulfilled. Itisa matter of great satisfaction 
to the friends of this institution that its childhood has 
been so vigorous and full of promise. The charms of 
the location, the beauty of landscape and lake scenery, 
the spacious and commanding college buildings, are 
among the attractions to the lovers of the beautiful in 
nature and art; but these are only the outer adorn- 
ments, peculiarly fitting, of the great work which the 
founders have laid out for the college, and which has 
begun to be realized in its brief history. Several visits 
to the college have made manifest to us an energetic 
spirit, and an enthusiastic ambition in its administration. 
Officers, teachers, and pupils alike, seem filled with a 
zeal to make the most of their valuable privileges, and 
it has been proved beyond question that a college for 
women can become the center of great expectations, and 
the source of a truly liberal education. 


The position of the founders in establishing Wellesley 
College has been a peculiar one. It has been the wish of 
Mr. Durant to enlarge and elevate the sphere of woman, 
and by a course of study, to place the daughters of the 
people on a platform as independent and as truly honora- 
ble, in an educational point of view, as that on which the 
educated young men of the land stand. ‘To accomplish 
this ideal, old notions must be combated, and old the- 
ories laid aside. Search must be made after the best 
methods for the best results in education, in recognition 
of the principle that healthy and bright women are fitted 
by nature and intellect for the same course of education 
and culture as active young men‘enjoy. In this view, 
Wellesley College is a radical reformer, taking its stand 
in the fore-front of educational progress, and giving a 
practical illustration of the success or failure of the 
principles it enunciates in its calendar. 


THE CENTRAL IDEA. 


The leading thought of the college is a noble one, and 
unlike that of any other institution in the land. Its 
purpose, as set forth by the trustees, is to educate the 
best talent of the country, after the highest models of 
instruction, to become the teaching and training ele- 
ments in our schools and homes. This purpose, begot- 
ten in the minds of the girls at Wellesley, becomes an 
inspiration to their whole college course. ° Student-life 
takes on a real shape, and the Christian atmosphere of 
the college arouses to instant preparation for future life- 
work. This theory of the management is directly op- 
posed to the schools which seek to clothe their pupils 
with the habits of society, of social life, and of modern 
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accomplishments, as exhibited in fashionable circles. 
Parents who send their daughters to Wellesley with the 
expectation that their minds will be trained in the or- 
dinary round of frivolous attainments, and aimless, 
though brilliant, generalities, will be sadly disap- 
pointed. The college aims to make women useful to 
society. The course of study and the instruction of 
the faculty have in view the most symmetrical and truly 
Christian character. 
GOOD HEALTH OF THE STUDENTS. 

Good work in school, as elsewhere, depends upon a 
healthy condition of mind and body, and to secure this 
end much attention has been paid to the physical wel- 
fare of the students. 


The sanitary arrangements of | 


with its boating facilities, and the gymnasium, afford 
abundant and varied forms for daily out-of-door sports 
and enjoyments. The rules of the college are in har- 
mony with the laws of physical culture, and the vigor- 
ous exercise of walking, boating, ete., prepare for vig- 
orous mental activity in study. The bodies of the stu- 
dents, well toned to healthy action, give zest to mental 
action and zeal for hard work. 
THOROUGHNESS. 

The tendency of the times is to superficiality of at- 
tainment in studies, and low aims in the pursuit of 
knowledge. This is not true at Wellesley. Careful and 
exact scholarship is the aim of the college. The stu- 
dents, possessed with the genius of the place, take on 


the buildings, such as drainage, ventilation, pure water,|an ambition to master the subjects in their course of 


good food, and stimulating exercise, are well provided 
for. The ample grounds, of 300 acres, interspersed 
with lawns and groves, the beautiful Lake Waban, 


Wellesley College. 


have found such excellence of scholarship in this de- 
partment. In the colleges for young men, the ratio of 
those who pursue the higher mathematics as an elective 
study, is about one to ten, or ten per cent. of the whole 
number; while at Wellesley the ratio is one in five, or 
twenty percent. of the whole number. The instruction 
and recitations in mathematics are of the very highest 
order, and educators are surprised and delighted at the 
perfection of the work. All who show marked ability, 
and desire to pursue this science have the Course for 
Honors open before them, and the privilege of a Post- 
Graduate Course. 
THE CLASSICS. 

In the study and instruction in the classics, there is 
but little room for originality; but in all the classes 
there is the same vigor and enthusiastic interest and 
thoroughness of scholarship as in other departments of 
the college. One feature of the classical work is worthy 
of special note, — in the attention paid to Latin prose 
composition. During one-third of the year, the sixteen 
Latin classes devote themselves to Latin composition, 
and the interest awakened is very great. Professor 
White’s method of reading “ Greek and Latin at Sight” 
is put in practical operation by the young ladies. 
Latin versification is also attended to, as in the English 
universities. After the first year of the course, Latin 
and Greek are electives; but some of the students con- 
tinue these studies through the four years. Greek has 
been an elective in the whole course of study, but after 
1881 all students, candidates for classical honors, will 
be examined in Greek. As an incentive to preparation, 
the trustees offer prizes of $250, $100, $75, $50, and 
$25, to those whose entrance examinations show the 
most proficiency in this study, 


study, and their contact with the disciplined minds of 
the faculty is a constant impulse to thoroughness of 


It is believed that no institution in the land 


work. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE, 


This is prepared for those who desire to give the four 
years of college life to the pursuit of the natural, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, and the studies 
necessarily connected therewith. It is intended to 
meet the imperative demand in the higher education of 
women for more extended and thorough instruction in 
the sciences,—substantially the equivalent of that given 
to young menin the best scientific and technical schools. 

The present course is arranged to meet the wants of 
teachers; to open the way for future special study ; 
and also to provide satisfactory preparation for those 
who intend to become physicians. It embraces the 
study of mathematics, chemistry, mineralogy, lithology, 
geology, botany, biology, histology, physics, and astron- 
omy, in addition to the English branches common to all 
the courses. ‘The entrance examination is the same as 
for the general college course, with the exception that 
Greek is not required. It is very desirable that those 
who intend to take this course should be prepared to 
read French and German with facility. These lan- 
guages are necessary to all who wish to study modern 
science, and to be conversant with its progress. Ger- 
man and French are pursued by all until they are able 
to read ordinary scientific works in both languages. 

PHYSICS. 

The instruction in physics is substantially similar to 
that given by Professor Pickering, of Harvard, which 
is also adopted by the Institute of Technology. This 
department has taken a most prominent position from 
the outset. The lecture-room is fitted up with the most 


has so speedily established a high standard of scholar- 
ship, and that without the stimulus of class-marks, 
gradations, or honors. The conscientious desire of the 
students is awakened to gain wisdom for its best uses, 
and in its search to act, 
** As in the Great Taskmaster’s Eye.”’ 
Wellesley believes.in thorough work. Her faculty have 
been selected from the ripest scholars of the country, 
and the students are practically illustrating the princi- 
ples of the instruction in this regard. 
MATHEMATICS. 

In the instruction in this department, the accepted 
doctrine of the best colleges, — that mathematics is the 
back-bone of every true course of study, — is fully be- 
lieved at Wellesley. The standard of the entrance 
examinations in mathematics is already higher than at 
other colleges in the country, with the exception of 
one or two, and it is a surprise to the trustees that they 


College Buildings and Grounds, 


approved appliances of modern science. A large profes- 
sors’ laboratory is united with the spacious students’ lab- 
oratories, and all are supplied with theJmost*costly and 
valuable apparatus in use in the best French and German 
laboratories. The instruction in physics is given in reci- 
tations, lectures, and by experiments in the laboratory, 
performed by the students. The principles deduced 
from these are given mathematical expression, and often 
graphical representation. Practical problems are fre- 
quently proposed for solution. The students are re- 
quired to repeat the lecture-room experiments, and to 
give lectures upon the subjects investigated. 
A MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 

The interest awakened in the study of botany, chem- 
istry, zodlogy, mineralogy, etc., has led to the formation 
of this society. Valuable instruments have been ob- 
tained and are in daily use, and the investigations of 
the students have already attracted considerable atten- 
tion among scientists. 

NEW BUILDING FOR LABORATORIES. 

A new building exclusively for laboratories will be 
erected next year, on account of the demand for more 
space for class and individual work in physical sciences, 
The plan has alreadf been prepared for a building 
200 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 4 stories high, and 
is necessary in order to meet the wants of the college 
in the departments of physical science. It is a maxim 
at Wellesley, that every teacher should have command 
of the microscope, the spectroscope, and the blow-pipe. 
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By the use of this simple apparatus the teacher in the 

humblest school-room may teach her pupils to observe 

the wonderful phenomena of natural science, and to 

learn the laws which govern the world around us. 
BIOLOGY. . 

This science, now attracting so much attention through 
the discussions of European and American students, 
will be taught riext year. A biological laboratory will 
be opened, and a lady professor has been engaged to 
take this new chair in the college. She has studied two 
years with Dr. Frey in Germany, and two years in Eng- 
land with celebrated scientists. This new departure is 
an advanced position in study for American girls. 

ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 
The plan of studies at Wellesley is on the basis of 


they are difficult. Each course of electives is system-| Their time, during the four years, is eccupied with the 
atically arranged, and the parts are in harmony with | prescribed collegiate studies. If they are skillful mu- 
each other, and is under the direction of the faculty. _ sicians, they can keep up their practice without injury 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. ‘to their health; but they have neither time nor strength 

This department has been established in order that for the proper study of music. For this reason the 
girls might be prepared under the influence and direc-| trustees have established the musical course, which is 
tion of the faculty for the more advanced work of the) to be extended through five years, and will enable those 
college. Special care is given that this may be made a| who take it to graduate in any of the regular college 


the elective system, yet it is so arranged that an order 
of development is sought and determined by the choices | 
allowed. Students are not privileged to take certain. 
studies because they are easy, or to omit others because | 


est degree of technical skill, and cultivating pure taste 
and style. 
LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM. 
The library contains over 15,000 volumes, and is 


model training-school, and the girls committed to the 
charge of the faculty are brought under the harmonious 
development of the preparatory work. Parents who 
are conscious how much depends upon the early train- 
ing of girls as well as boys, will appreciate the office of 
this department. The growth of the college is now 


forcing this department into narrow quarters, and the| 


demand for a new academic building is most apparent. 
MUSIC, 

It has been found impossible for students taking any 

of the regular courses, to pursue the study of music. 


study. Teachers who wish to pursue 
special advanced courses in chemistry, 
physics, or botany, are received as non- 
resident student. 

' Special attention is called to the 
Teacuers’ NorMAt Coursk, to which reference is 
made by an article in another column. 

THE FACULTY. 


The officers of Government and Instruction are now 


‘courses, and at the same time acquire ascientific musical 
education. The instruction in music will be arranged 
so that the other studies will not be interfered with; 
the only change necessary being the distribution of the 
collegiate studies through five years instead of four. 
This course extends over five years, and is supported 
by the best ability. The Musical Library contains a 
choice collection of works for the use of the pupils. 
The entire musical course is strictly classical, and has 
been arranged with the object of giving a thorough 


open at all times for the use of the students. Among composed of twenty-seven resident professors and teach- 
all the means of culture and refinement afforded by the ers all of whom are ladies of distinguished scholarship, 
college, none are more appreciated by the students than and of rare qualifications for their work. ‘They are all 
the rare and costly collections of the library. There is graduates of our leading colleges for women, and most 
also a large reading-room supplied with newspapers and | of them have had a large experience in teaching. Miss 
periodicals. Howard, the president of the institution, is a lady whose 


The most valuable literary reviews and magazines, | 
and the best scientific journals of every kind from Eng-| 
land, Germany, France, and the United States, are sub-' 
scribed for by the college for the use of the teachers 
and students. In this regard Wellesley College stands | 
first among American colleges for the facilities of ob- 
taining the best current literature on all topics under 
discussion in the literary and scientific world. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

A limited number of mature and well-educated young 
women who have not been teachers, but who desire to 
perfect themselves in particular studies, are received as 
special students, and allowed to pursue their studies in 
any of the regular classes. They must be not less than 
eighteen years of age, and capable of diligent study in 
their selected courses. They are allowed to take vocal 
or instrumental music as one study, or to elect an art 


culture and ability abundantly fit her for her responsible 
work, and the members of the faculty are in full harmony 
with her in the management and instruction of the 
college. 

COLLEGE HOME, 

The visitors at Wellesley are struck with the home 
aspect of the institution. The young ladies are in an 
atmosphere of congenial fellowship with each other, and 
with the faculty. The relations are those of mutual 
confidence and Christian courtesy. A bright and cheer- 
ful feeling is expressed in the faces and actions of the 
students. Obedience to the laws of love makes the dis- 
cipline an easy matter. The great entrance-hall, with 
its elegant tropical plants, the spacious and inviting re- 
ception and reading-rooms, the large and well-lighted 
dormitories, the spacious grounds, adorned with trees, 


shrubs, and flowers, the beautiful lake at the foot of the 


knowledge of the science of music, developing the high- 


Wellesley College, from Lake Waban, 


hill-slope, the wide expanse of charming and cultivated 
scenery, are but parts of the gracious influences which 
make Wellesley a delight to the residents of years, as 
well as to the stranger on his first visit. A charm 
seems to rest over the scenery without, and a hallowed, 
home influence over the society within; and none are so 
enthusiastic as those who have enjoyed most of the 
inner life at Wellesley. 


EARLY PREPARATION FOR WELLESLEY. 
Students who propose to take the college course 
should make early and full preparation. In order that 
parents and pupils may understand the work and scope 
of the institution, the annual calendar is sent to all ap- 
plicants who may address the president, Miss Ada L. 


Howard, Wellesley, Mass. It is very important that. 
young ladies should know what this new college is, and’ 


what it proposes to do for its patrons, and a wise fore- 
thought will enable the best talent of the land to be 
fitted for the studies which the college faculty have 
marked out for its graduates. 


VIEWS OF WELLESLEY. 


Our description of this college would be incomplete - 


without giving to our readers some hints as to its outer 


charms, and we are indebted to the Messrs. Harper — 
Brothers, of New York, for the cuts which illustrate this - 


article. 


THE PEMIGEWASSET. 


“Such waters do the gods distil 
And pour down every hill 
For their New-England men. 
A crema of this wild nectar bring, _ 
And I'll not taste the spring 


Of Helicon again.” . 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN REGION. 


Our readers who contemplate attendiing the great meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction, to be held July 9, 
10, 11, and 12, at the White Mountains, will find the accom- 
panying topographical map of the entire region, kindly fur- 
nished us by the managers of the Portland and Ogdensburg 
railroad, of great value to them in fixing the localities of this 
far-famed region of mountain scenery. Starting from the 
Fabyan House, via the Portland and Ogdensburg railroad, east- 
ward four miles you reach the Crawford House, which is sit- 
uated at the gate of the White Mountain, or Crawford Notch, 
and upon a plain 2,000 feet above sea level is located this fa- 
mous hostelry, with piazzas of ample width extending the entire 
length of the building. Directly in front is the charming little 
lake near the Notch gate, which is the source of the Saco River, 
and from springs on the same plateau the wild Ammonoosuc 
takes its rise. From this point you can make the ascent to the 


interest can be visited on foot. Taking the ‘Observation Cars,’’ 


summit of Mount Washington, by the “ bridle path,’’ Gibb’s 
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DRESS”? AT THE “INSTITUTE.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: ® 

I have this suggestion to make, on the subject of dress 
for the coming excursion, —an event anticipated with 
much pleasure, It is almost impossible to take long walks in 
the mountain region in the costumes which will be worn as 
traveling suits. A short dress of flannel made six inches from 
the ground, with a loose gymnastic waist, is perfectly comfort- 
able, and will enable a lady to walk twice as far with no 
greater fatigue. How many will put a dress of this descrip- 
tion in their portmanteau, and wear it? This item represents 
one. Please report through the columns which have so kindly 
been opened to us. Ss. L. M. 


** FALL OF SULPHUR.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

On the afternoon of June 12, a severe thunder-storm passed 
over our village; later, in places where pools of water had been 
formed, a yellow substance was noticed, and frequently in such 
quantities that it could be easily gathered. People looked at 
it in astonishment, and called it a “ phenomena,” and “ arain 
of sulphur,” such as ‘happened during a shower six years 
ago”’; some, no doubt, began to repent, as the reality of “‘ the 
lake,” ete., seemed a little more real than ever before. But 
when this sulphur was tested by heat, it did not give that pe- 
cular odor belonging to the real article, but more that of 

new-mown hfy’’; under the microscope it resolved itself 


Falls, Beecher’s Falls, Cascade, and many other points of great 


open and furnished with comfortable chairs, the Portland and 
Ogdensburg railroad take you along the slopes of Mt. Willey, 
in full view of the noted Willey House, overlooking the wild 
gorge, through the gloom and grandeur of the encireling for- 
ests, by the towering masses of the Giant’s Stairs, Mount Res- 
olution, and Mount Crawford, which loom up on the left; 
continuing down the Saco Valley to Bemis Station, Upper 
Bartlett, and Glen Station, until you reach North Conway, 
which is one of the most beautiful and romantic villages in 
America. 

This line of railroad is a marvel of engineering skill, and 
no description in words will do adequate justice to the inter- 
est and pleasure attending a trip over this line, from the Craw- 
ford House to North Conway. The charms of the scenery, 
which unfold with every mile of progress, must be enjoyed to 
be appreciated. 

Approaching the mountains from either direction via North 
Conway or Littleton, you will find the starting-point for ex- 


cursions at Fabyan’s or at Crawford’s, to be the most central 


WHITE MU. 


and convenient. Leaving the Portland and Ogdensburg 
railroad at Glen Station, you can make the charming stage- 
coachtrip to the celebrated Glen House, on the eastern side of 
the mountains, and from thence by carriage road to the summit 
of Mount Washington, and down the west side by the 
mountain railway to Fabyan’s. 

Going west from Fabyan’s by rail, four miles, you will come 
to the Twin Mountain House,—the summer-home of the Vice- 
President of U. S., Beecher, and other notables. A little far- 
ther on you come to Bethlehem Station, from which point 
stages will convey you to that famous mountain-town of Beth- 
lehem, celebrated for its comfortable hotels and for one of the 
most sublime views, over an extended area of bold landscape, 
which we have ever seen. Trips of pleasure and instruction 
can be made in all directions from North Conway, and all 
points on the line of the Portland and Ogdensburg railroad, 
which will occupy the entire vacation period. 

We advise all our readers to study carefully this map, and 
preserve it for reference in fixing the topography of the 
White Mountain region in the mind. It will greatly enhance 
the pleasure of the trip. 
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into vegetable cells. What was it? Some knew before it 
rained. A hill to the north, on whose summit and eastern 
slopes is a pine forest; the village at its base; a shower rising 
in the north-west; the sun shining now and then through the 
riven clouds. All at once the air has a brazen hue; the light 
appears like the reflection of a fire; some think there must be 
a fire; others, casting the eye toward the pines, see them ap- 
parently wrapped in flame, and clouds of smoke rise and whirl 
as the trees are shaken by the wind; the air is full of this 
ghastly fire. What is it? ‘‘Sulphur,” or pollen from the 
pine blossoms ? 

And teachers, if you do not know about these tiny flowers of 
the pines, look into this part of botany. 8. © 

Whitinsville, Mass., June, 1873. F 


QUERIES. : 

67. Can any one tell me exactly, or approximately (or tell 
me where I can obtain the information), how many schools 
still use Euclid as a text-book in Geometry ? 

68. Will some one please parse the italicized words in the 
following sentences? ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the human 
soul’’; ‘* I had a dream which was not all a dream.”’ 

69. In what mode are the verbs in the following: If I will 
that he tarry till I come.”’ L. E. W. 

70. Which is the largest lake in the United States ? 


71. Can any of your correspondents tell me of a manual of 
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experiments in physics? I want something corresponding 
in that department to Eliot and Storer’s manual in chemistry. 


72. ‘‘The matin trumpet sung to arms.’””’ How do you 
parse sung and to arms ? 


HOW OBTAINED ? 


In the paper of Supt. A. P. Stone, entitled ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Outlook, and its Lessons,’”’ he says, in speaking of the 
man at the head of the National Bureau of Education at 
Washington,—*‘ And fortunate are they whose libraries con- 
tain the six annual volumes already sent from his office.’’ 
Now as one of the readers of Tuk JoURNAL, I would like to 
enquire whether these books are easily obtained,—either those 
that have been pubiished, or such as may be published in the 
future. If so, how? B. 


THE LONGEST RIVER. 

My first class in geography desire to ascertain the correct 
answer to this question in Warren’s Common School Geogra- 
phy : ‘‘ Name the longest river on the globe.” One gives the 
Mississippi, another the Missouri, and a third the Amazon. 
I would state the reasons they gave for these answers, which 
were quite logical, but will not trouble you with them. Will 
you please to give your opinion, either by an answer or short 
article in next week’s issue of THz JOURNAL, or as soon as 
possible. The pupils are very much interested in the question, 
especially as geographers are not agreed in assigning the same 


river as the longest one, A SUBSCRIBER. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100§. 

— The first session of the forty-fifth Congress ad- 
journed on the morning of June 20. 

— The European Congress at Berlin is making 
progress. 

— A military compromise between Russia and Tur- 
key is imminent. The Russians will concentrate 
around Adrianople. The Turks will evacuate Shumla, 
retiring to Varna, and there embark for Roumelia. 
Russian troops, when they evacuate Roumelia, are not 
to be replaced by Turkish forces, but by native militia, 
composed of Christians or Mussulmans, according to the 
prevailing religion of the district. 

— The plenipotentiaries of England, Russia, and 
Austria are reported to have agreed upon certain im- 
portant points regarding the boundary lines of Bulgaria. 

— Last Thursday completed the forty-first year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, who ascended the throne 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
on the 20th of June, 1837. She has reigned longer 
than any of her predecessors save Henry III., Edward 
IIL. Elizabeth, and George ITI. 

— Lord Dufferin has refused to remain in his pres- 
ent office for another term. He will leave British 
America in September. 

— Prince Leopold, Queen Victoria’s youngest son, is 
a scientist. He has written a volume on the polariza- 
tion of light, which will be soon published. 

— General Gonzales has been re-elected president of 
San Domingo. 

— The world-renowned comedian, Charles James 
Matthews, has just died in Manchester, Eng. 

— In conferring the degrees of Princeton College, 
last week, Dr. McCosh made the announcement that 
the faculty had determined in future to adopt the Eu- 
ropean plan, and bestow its honors only upon those 
who really deserve them. 

— The President will attend the celebration of the 
Wyoming centennial, near Wilkesbarre, Penn., July 3 
and 4. 


SuPERINTENDENT MARBLE, of Worcester, recom- 
mended that the schools be closed, in order to allow the 
teachers of the city to attend the County Convention of 
Teachers at Clinton. Mr. Francis Plunkett opposed 
the motion, as it would allow the teachers to go off on 
a “jamboree ” that would cost the city $855. And the 
committee decided that the teachers of Worcester could 
not have a “jamboree.” What is a “ jamboree” ? 


Wirn the present issue, Tuk JouRNAL enters upon 
the last half of the fourth year of its existence, and 
opens the eighth volume; whole number 176. For the 
generous sympathy and patronage of the educators and 
friends of popular education in the country, we tender 
our grateful acknowledgements. We solicit a contin- 
uance of the support so liberally bestowed, and pledge 
to our patrons our best efforts to make for them a weekly 
educational paper that shall be useful as an aid, and a 
credit to the noble cause in whose interest it is published. 


Tue How. H. A. M. Henperson is again a candi- 
date, in Kentucky, for the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Unfortunately, in that State, the 
office has to be obtained through a party nomination 
and a popular vote. Dr. Henderson was so popular 
with the friends of education, that at the last guberna- 
tional election he received about ten thousand greater 
majority than any candidate on the Democratic ticket, 
showing that Republicans, as well as Democrats, voted 
for him. No man connected with popular education in 
the South, unless it be Professor Harris, of St. Louis, 
is so well and favorably known to Northern educators 
as Mr. Henderson. He is now the first vice-president 
of the “National Educational Association,” and is thus 
recognized as one of the ablest educators of the country. 
Dr. Henderson has systematized the common schools of 
his State, organized the county institutes, and secured 
important advances in legislation. He is the author of 
an excellent work on School Laws, and on School-house 
Architecture. A singularly fine extemporaneous plat- 
form speaker he has the ear of the country, and is heard 
with delight in every part of the United States, North 
and South, and in Canada. His occasional visits North 
in response to flattering invitations, have made him known 
to the educational public, and reflected upon Kentucky 
an honor of which her people should be proud. Under 
the demagogue plan of rotation in office, an effort is 
being made to prejudice the prospects of Dr. Hender- 
son. Here in the East, though our problem has been 
solved, and our systems matured, it is deemed advisable 
to keep an efficient officer as long as he can be per- 
suaded to serve. If experience is valuable with us, it 
should be estimated at a much higher worth in a State 
which is developing a system, and which has peculiar 
difficulties surrounding it because of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth and population. In our opinion, a 
change of administration in Kentucky at this stage of 
its educational growth, would be extremely hazardous, 
if, indeed, it did not prove fatally destructive. The 
people of that State will follow the dictates of the best 
wisdom, by retaining so efficient an officer as the in- 
cumbent has demonstrated himself to be, not only to 
the satisfaction of the great body of home educators, 
but to the admiration of representative men abroad. 


UNSELFISH LEARNING. 


“T would like to know,” said a sharp, practical ob- 
server, “what is the sense of Miss Smith’s studying 
Latin and French? She is in no position making it 
probable that she will need them in traveling. She is 
in no way likely, or able, to become a life-long scholar. 
She has no thought whatever of teaching them, if in- 
deed she intends to teach at all. All she evidently pro- 
poses, and really will do, will be to ‘marry and settle 
down.’ Of what earthly use will they be to her in the 
common round of house-keeping ? If she would study 
instead some branch of natural science, as botany, phi- 
losophy, and chemistry, there would be some sense in 
that. They do have some useful application to com- 
mon pursuits in our daily life. I know,” she added, 
after a pause, “those branches are not taught in our 
school, though I don’t see why.” 

Our critical friend is not alone in her perplexity. 
Members of her class will be found in every one of our 
larger towns. There are apt also to be teachers of the 
“higher branches” who find out that they are there. 
The two are by no means harmonious in their relations. 
The one thinks the other wanting in common-sense, 
and the other regards the one as benighted, and behind 
the age. It is bad to have such discord in celestial 
minds, “ Tantene anime!” We must try to reconcile 
them. 

Now we ask our friends of this critical order, to whom 
this particular development of high-school study is such 
a stumbling-block, to remember one thing: We wish to 
secure moral discipline and excellence even in Miss 


selfishness, and selfishness is the seed of sin. What- 
ever is pursued oredone with express reference to its 
rewards, lacks the grand element of disinterestedness. 
Disinterestedness is the soul of all high rectitude and 
true benevolence. Now can not our friend see that 
when Miss Smith insists upon studying trigonometry 
and caleulus, Latin and French, which offer her noth- 
ing gainful in return, no practical utility as a selfish 
stimulant; which she must pursue simply and solely for 
the labor’s and the learnings’s sake, she is aspiring to a 
loftier moral level than is ever dreamed of by those who 
are forever prating about utility in study and “ practi- 
cal education.” She is rising above all mercenary con- 
siderations. She is giving to the study without asking 
a return. “ Qui aufert quae tua sunt, ne repetas:” Is 
the Scripture law. Instead, then, of bowing the knee 
to the “cui bono” god of the age, let us encourage our 
Miss Smiths and Master Browns to seek more of that 
study and learning which is its sole reward. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AT WELLESLEY. 


One of the most noteworthy developments in the 
higher education of women, is the novel teachers’ 
course which has been introduced at Wellesley Col- 
lege. At the opening of the college, many young 
women who had been teachers became students there 
for the purposes of higher preparation. During the 
present year there have been between forty and fifty, 
some of whom have been teachers for seven, eight, 
and nine years. They are among the best students, and 
have received the highest benefits from the advantages 
offered at the college. The opportunities have thus 
have proved to be so valuable that the trustees have 
determined to give still greater privileges to teachers, 
and to allow them hereafter to come as special or post- 
graduate students, with the choice of being resident 
or non-resident, as they desire. Other privileges are 
given to them which are accorded to no other students. 
They are allowed to enter the college without any ex- 
amination, and are permitted to take courses of study 
such as no other students can take. A few illustrations, 
taken from the college calendar, will show the nature 
and value of these privileges : 


Thus, a teacher of Latin, seeking higher instruction, can, if 
it should be thought best, recite daily in three different 
classes; studying in an academic class the methods of instruc- 
tion in Roman pronunciation, syntax, etc., and also taking ad- 
vanced lessons with the freshman, sophomore, or junior 
classes. This will enable her to give all her time to Latin, 
teach her the methods of instruction in every class, and afford 
privileges bestowed by no other institution in so short a period. 
Similar advantages will be given for the study of Greek, 
German, French, and mathematics. There are fifteen classes 
in Latin, fifteen in mathematics, eight in Greek, seven in Ger- 
man, and sixin French. All these classes are open to teach- 
ers, and it isobvious that with such a wide range for selection, 
it will be easy for them, by giving all their time to one study, 
to choose a sufficient nflmber of classes to enable them to ac- 
complish in one year the work which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, would require three years’ time. Or they can (if they 
desire it) give their whole time to Grecian, Roman, Medieval, 
and Modern History, or to the study of English Literature. 
Equally important advantages will be given to them in the 
Physical and Natural Sciences. They can give their whole 
time to the study of chemistry, physics, or botany. It is far 
better, however, that teachers who wish to devote their time 
to scientific pursuits should spend two years at the college, and 
select their courses and classes accordingly. 

Instruction in every department of science is given accord- 
ing to the best modern methods, and is accompanied, in every 
case in which it is possible, with a complete course of labora- 
tory practice. Those who give their whole time for two years 
to this careful instruction, will be able to accomplish corres- 
ponding results. The modern demand for instruction in sci- 
ence is so peremptory that teachers who seek the best positions 
must prepare themselves accordingly. 

Teachers will not be limited to the special studies referred 
to above, but may join any of the general or special courses, 
and share all the privileges of the college. They will also be 
allowed to attend any of the classes for the purpose of observ- 
ing the methods of instruction. Lectures will be given through 
the year, on the theory and practice of teaching. 


Smith. Everything mercenary or calculating tends to 


Many teachers throughout the country will be glad 
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to hear of this remarkable opportunity, which is pro- 
vided by the wise forethought of the trustees of Welles- 
ley College. Nothing like it has ever been provided in 
any college in the world; and, indeed, it would be im- 
possible to introduce it except. in a great institution 
like Wellesley, with its numerous classes and large 
number of teachers. 

There are thousands of young female teachers in our 
land who have been compelled by poverty to become 
teachers when they should have continued to be students, 
and who receive the small salaries and do the hard work of 
the primary schools, when, with the addition of a year 
or two at Wellesley, they might be able to secure the 
higher salaries and do the advanced work which would 
be so agreeable to their taste, and for which they are 
so well qualified. This is especially true of those teach- 
ers who have developed more than ordinary aptitude 
for their work, and who desire the higher walks of 
their profession. 

There are many teachers who would be fitted to be 
assistants in the high schools, if they could devote a 
year to the admirable instruction in Latin at Welles- 
ley; and so on throughout all the branches of higher 
instruction. Our readers, for whom this article is 
especially intended, will do well to send to the college 
for a calendar, and examine the valuable courses of 
instruction and the description of methods pursued, 
which are here open to the ambitious and progressive 


teacher. 


THE MOTHER-TONGUE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


The English language can be dealt with in two ways 
in common schools, as a family horse can be used by a 
household. An incipient sawbones in the family may 
persuade the old gentleman to turn over the household 
Dobbin to him for dissection. He may be slain, stretched 
on the table, opened up to the minutest muscle, and 
finally set to adorn the great hall as a beautiful “ prep- 
aration.” Or, the majority of the children may over- 
rule the zeal of the big scientific brother, and Dobbin 
may be reserved for human uses; to go to mill and to 
meeting; to plough out the corn; carry little Susie on 
her first ride; and, on a leisure day, draw the whole 
family up to the nearest hill-top, where the loveliness 
of the valley of the Connecticut, or the grandeur of Mt. 
Washington may calm and elevate the jaded soul. 


In the famous district school of the fathers, now so 
exalted by grave doctors and genial writers of romance, 
the mother-tongue was served up in the former style. 
The fearful exercise called ‘parsing’ in that ancient 
university of the people, was as complete an arrange- 
ment for cutting the throat, dissecting the form, and 
varnishing the remains of the language, as the wit of 
on old-fashioned pedagogue could devise. We parsed 
Paradise Lost without the remotest idea that it was 
anything but an exercise in English grammar. Years 
afterward, one rainy day, we fell upon Channing’s 
Essay on Milton, and for the first time woke up to the 
fact that Paradise Lost is one of the world’s epic poems. 
The ‘analysis’ that succeeded the ‘ parsing’ of that re- 
mote day was only a more elaborate expedient of the 
same sort. With no previous acquaintance with liter- 
ature, or the higher and human uses of the mother- 
tongue, the high-school boys and girls were shot into 
the jungle of “subject” and “predicate,” drilled in all 
the highways and by-ways of verbal relations, till the 
dear old language lay on the floor of the school-room, 
dead as Cesar’s body on the pavement of the Capitol, 
rent with ghastly stabs. 

Until a very late day, our young people owed all their 
practical knowledge of their native tongue to a taste 
for reading and writing, acquired after the close of their 
school years. The instruction in grammar, rhetoric, and 
composition, sent them forth with a deep-seated hatred 
of everything connected with these hateful names. 

The greatest single advance in school life within the 


fy 


past twenty years, has been the waking-up of teachers 
to the fact that the English language should be taught 
in common schools for its common, human uses; to en- 
able the people of the United States to speak and write 
their native tongue with ease, precision, conciseness, and 
as much elegance as may be; to arouse a love for the 
best literature, and direct in the best way to read good 
books. It is not too much to say that a child sent forth 
from a public school at the age of twelve, unable to 
speak and write his native tongue with a fair degree of 
ability, and destitute of a healthy taste for reading 
good books, has been badly trained, and has failed in a 
most important element of his education. Grammar, 
rhetoric, analysis, composition, should be taught for the 
sake of the English language, not the English language 
for their sake. The common school is not a university 
to work up a crowd of small philological experts, but a 
people’s school to train the children in the master art 
of using their mother-tongue to express the best that is 
in them, and to open their eyes to the treasures of wis- 
dom hidden in books. Every American citizen, how- 
ever humble, from the experience of life has gathered 
up a good deal that is valuable for his fellow-men. The 
common school should give him the ability to set that 
forth by speech and pen in a way to make it accessible 
to his neighbors. Every citizen has leisure sufficient 
to read many good books, provided he knows how and 
where to read; and the common school should place him 
on the threshold of the library of the world. 

The first aim of the teacher should be to help the 
child speak the mother-tongue with ease and propriety. 
And what an opportunity is afforded in every lesson 
through the entire school life of the pupil! Do our 
teachers sufficiently reflect that for six, often for ten, 
sometimes for fifteen years, the children are placed 
where they are absolutely forbidden to speak except by 
their direction? Every word is supposed to be an answer 
to a direct question, and is to be spoken with the sole 
purpose of conveying precise information on some well- 
defined point. If every teacher would insist on a clear, 
precise, complete answer to every question in the reci- 
tation-room, our children would learn the great art of 
expression better than by any method of special in- 
struction. It is because teachers are often so careless 
in their own speech, and tolerate such blundering in 
the reply of the pupil, that the majority of the students 
in all schools and colleges go forth unable to rise to 
their feet with ease and naturalness, and tell what they 
know upon the simplest theme in a way that commands 
attention and respect. Here, in the daily routine of 
school life, is the great opportunity for teaching the art 
of correct and elegant expression. 

DeQuincy says that the best writing of English is in 
the correspondence of the educated women of England. 
If so, there must be some special method of training in 
written style in European schools not yet acquired even 
in our best public and private seminaries. A famous 
American historian told us he absolutely forbade the 
teachers of his children assigning an exercise in com- 
position in the regulation way. Indeed, the ordinary 
way in which subjects of composition are arranged in 
high schools and academies, is certain death to all orig- 
inality or life in writing. A child well instructed in a 
primary school can write with ease on a topic which 
fills its heart and mind, and Shakespeare can write well 
on no other. The art of training the child to good 
writing is to know its character and abilities, and watch 
its enthusiams so carefully that it can be piloted into 
the great central current of its better life, and set down 
cheerfully to express itself by the pen concerning the 
themes that press for utterance. To send out a child 
from the grammar or the high school with a horror of 
the name of composition, and a dread even of ordinary 
letter-writing, is one of the most glaring abuses of the 
teacher’s office. 

And we do not realize that the chief use of books that 
will be made by the graduates of our schools is for 
reading. Study in school is only the gymnastic to ac- 


quire the art of reading books with the least expendi- 
ture of time and mental strength. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the minister, read books on their several profes- 
sions. And the man of the world needs, above all 
things, the taste for the best reading, and the ability to 
appropriate the contents of the journal, the magazine, 
and the book, in the most expeditious and exhaustive 
way. The best thing in our new high school work is 
the revival of interest in English literature. In hun- 
dreds of our best high and grammar schools to-day, 
children are being put in connection with the best lit- 
erature in a way that will be a blessing to their lives, 
and a benediction to the State. At every stage of the 
school life, from the first entrance on the primary, to 
the graduation-day of the high school, the pupil should 
be.introduced to good books appropriate to its age and 
capacity. Then the life in the school-room will becéme 
the opening into the larger life of general culture from 
reading, which will lift the people out of their material- 
istic and professional ruts, into the higher realm of 
manhood and womanhood and intelligent citizenship 
of the United States. A. D. Mayo, 


INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
We have secured the services of George W. Foster, Esq., of 
Keene, N. H., as the musical director of the Institute. 


The semi-annual meeting of the N. E. Normal School 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Fabyan’s, White Moun- 
tains, July 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

ELLEN Hype, Secretary. G. T. FLercner, Chairman, 


EASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY, 


AMERICAN 


OFFICE OF GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Boston, June 25, 1878. 
Tuos. W. BIcKNELL, Esq., Prest. Amer. Inst. of Instruction. 

Dear Sir:—In order to answer numerous questions, and for 
the general information of the members of your Institute, will 
you inform them, through your valuable paper, that the East- 
ern Railroad trains for your grand excursion to the White 
Mountains, will leave Boston at 8 o’clock a. m., reaching 
Fabyan’s at 3 o’clock (to dinner), Leave Boston at 12:30 p.m. 
and reaching Fabyan’s about 7 p. m. (to supper.) Leave Bos- 
ton at 3:15 p.m., reach North Conway at 8 p.m. Ours being 
the short line enables us to arrive hours in advance of other 
routes. 
the famous Crawford Notch, obviates an additional excursion 
and extra expense to see this world-renowned pass through 
the mountains. OBSERVATION CARs are attached to all 
through trains. SprcIAL CARs through without change from 
Boston, will be run oneach train. Tickets can be obtained at 
the company’s depot, Causeway street, good July 5th to 10th 
going, and returning until August 3, They will be on sale 
from July 1. Yours truly, B. F. PATRICK, 

Gen. Pass and Ticket Agent. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Tickets for sale at Providence station, 
via Boston and Providence and Eastern railroads, for $8.50. 
No charge for transfer in Boston. 

THrRouGH CARs.—Teachers and friends of education wish- 
ing to attend the meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at the Fabyan House, White Mountains, will be furnished 
with through cars over the Boston and Lowell, and Eastern 
railroads, on Monday, July 8, if they will report the number 
desiring such accommodation to J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass., 
on or before July 1. Cars start from Lowell and Eastern de- 
pots, Causeway street, Boston, at 8:00 o’clock a. m. 

Time-table and rates of Portland and Ogdensburg railroad 
will be given in our issue of July 4, and on programme. 

The Fall River line offers excursion tickets from New York 
via Boston, and by one of four routes from Boston to 
Fabyan’s, and return for $10.00, good from July 1 to 9 to go, 
and until August 3 to return. Tickets obtained of C. B. Rich- 
ardson, 19 Murray street, or at Pier 28 North River, office of 
Fall River line. 

The Portland Steam Packet Company offer tickets from 
Boston to Fabyan’s and return, via Portland, for $5.00. 
Boats leave Boston every evening, and excursionists reach 
Fabyan’s, via P. & O. R. R., at 11:45 a. m. the next day. 

The rates via the Boston and Maine railroad from Lowell 
and Lawrence to Fabyan’s and return, via Portland and North 
Conway, will be $6.50 instead of $7.00, as announced last week. 

All parties west and south of Detroit are invited to address 
W. H. Brearly, Esq., Detroit, Mich., for rates on special excur- 
sion to White Mountains. : 

Rate from Pittsburg, via. Penn. Central railroad, $28.00 to 
Fabyan’s and return. 

NortH Conway HorTers.—Rates during the Institute and 
on excursions: Kearsage House, S. W. and S. D. Thompson, 
gentlemen $2.00, ladies $1.75 per day; Eastman House, Bos- 
well & Frost, $1.00 per day for ladies or gentlemen; Intervale 
House, Stephen Mudgett & Sons, $1.50 per day, or $10.50 per 
week, for ladies or gentlemen; Randall House, J. Z. Randall, 
$1.50 per day, or $7.00 a week, for ladies or gentlemen; Mason’s 
Hotel, F. H. Mason, $1.00 per day for ladies or gentlemen. 

UpreR BARTLETT. — Bartlett House, J. H. Huntington, 
ladies $1.00, gentlemen $1.50 per day. 

WoLFsoro.—Pavilion Hotel, Isaac N. Andrews, during the 
Institute and on excursions, ladies $1.50, gentlemen $2.50 per 
day. This is one of the most beautiful points on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, and the house is one of the very best in the moun- 


tain region. 


The Eastern railroad via North Conway, and through . 
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LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE. 


“Into the heart of the highlands, 
Into the north wind free, 
Through the rising and vanishing islands, 
Over the mountain sea. 


“ To the little hamlet lying 
While in its mountain fold, 
Asleép by the lake, and dreaming 
A dream that is never told. 


** And in the Red Hill’s shadow, 
Your pilgrim home you make, 
Where the chambers ope to sunrise 
The mountains and the lake.”’ 


** Where the Great Lake’s sunny smiles 
Dimple round its headland isles, 
And the mountain’s granite ledge 
Cleaves the water like a wedge, 
Ringed about with smooth gray stones, 
Rest the giant’s mighty bones.”’ — Whittier. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND CERTAIN 
SCHOOL BALDERDASH.* 


BY A. P. MARBLE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

III. In seeking to remedy the defects of the school 
system, several things are to be considered, if we would 
adapt that system to the present necessities of the com- 
munity. 

1. We do not live in the eighteenth century, but 
near the close of the nineteenth. From an age when 
each person did a little of everything, we have passed 
to a division of labor. Formerly one man made a boot, 
and sometimes he even tanned the leather; now a dozen 
men work on the same boot,—a cutter, a sider, a 
crimper, a laster, a bottomer, a heeler, a trimmer, a 
polisher, a treer, a packer, etc. It would be useless to 
instruct a boy in the old process which has given place 
to the new; and to teach him the new we need all the 
machinery of a modern boot-factory, which is too large 
for a school-room. This principle of division of labor 
runs through all kinds of business. Each industry be- 
comes more complicated, therefore, and correspondingly 
. difficult to master; and the only place to master each 
is in the business itself. The little smattering which 
could be given in school about almost any branch of 
business, instead of a benefit, would be a positive injury 
to the boy proposing to master that business. ‘To cite 
a case, book-keeping has been taught in schools; as so 
taught, it is no more like the real thing than a sham 
fight is like a real battle. The trouble is, that the boy 
is trying to learn the forms and names of things whose 
reality he in no sense comprehends. When, then, one 
of these play bookkeepers goes to a counting-room, it 
is with the conceit that he knows something about book- 
keeping. ‘ He has not only to learn the real thing, like 
any one else, but he has also to unlearn the sham; and 
this is difficult in proportion to his supposed excellence. 
A case of this kind came under my own observation. 
What the employer wanted was a bright, active boy to 
teach ; he discharged the one who had been instructed 
and took the one who had had no instruction. So it 
would turn out in any of the trades. Division of labor 
increases the product, and makes things cheaper, but it 
may well be doubted whether this increases individual 
skill. Whether it does or does not, is not a concern of 
ours; the fact of such a division is what we must adapt 
the schools to. 

The apprentice system, we are told, has passed away ; 
hence trades should be taught in the schools. So has 
travel by stage-coach mostly ceased. Shall we, then, 
teach the boys to run a coach? We do not need 
coaches; and I am not prepared to say that we need 
apprentices any more, at least, not as formerly. 

2. Another thing to be considered, is that there are 
other agencies at work in the more complicated struc- 
ture of society, besides schools. Public schools have, 
doubtless, an important part to perform, but they must 
not attempt to do all, else they will do none. In some 
cities the horse-cars are not well managed. They do 


Boston, Man Now England School Superintendents’ Asso- 


not accommodate the public; and they do not pay the 
stockholders ; besides, there are many smart men out of 
employment. Now why doesn’t some philanthropist 
distinguish himself by so correcting our system of edu- 
cation, that the smart b3ys may, in school, learn to run 
horse-cars, and thus find work, benefit the public, and 
pay the ‘stockholders ? My own opinion is, that the 
public schools of Boston, poor as they are sometimes 
represented to be, would make a worse Metropolitan 
horse-railroad company ? 

3. Neither are the schools, the family. It is an old- 
fashioned notion, which some of the philosophers that 
congregate on the neighboring Areopagus will, perhaps, 
in time, destroy,—an old-fashioned notion that God in- 
tended a man and woman to be responsible, to a con- 
siderable extent, for their offspring. Society still rec- 
ognizes this obligation. Now, in the training of a child 
from infancy to manhood, what belongs to the family 
is to what belongs to the school, as more than ten to 
one. If boys go wrong, the family is at fault, not the 
school. Formerly the father took his boy into the shop 
or out upon the farm, and made him a companion, in 
labor, and socially ; the mother who had domestic duties, 
joined with her daughter in performing them. In this 
way a child had some chance to become acquainted with 
his parents, and to learn from them. Now, the father 
goes early to some business, in which the presence of 
the boy is a nuisance. The boy goes to school and 
makes the acquaintance of other little outcasts. The 
mother turns the work over to Bridget; and the girl 
goes to school, makes the acquaintance of other girls 
and boys. The schools thus become in loco parentis to 
an extent not contemplated in the law. Here is an un- 
natural and exceedingly harmful state of things. It 
comes of something wrong, whatever it is. It opens 
to the teachers of the public schools a wide field of use- 
fulness, which as philanthropists and as Christians, they 
will try to improve; and as Christians it may be their 
duty, but not as teachers. Nine-tenths of this belongs 
to the parents. What the teachers do is a work cf su- 
pererogation. In so far as they succeed, their success 
is to their credit; in so far as they fail, the failure is 
not to their discredit, for the duty belongs to the parents. 
If these boys and girls become thieves or liars, charge 
it to the parents, not to the schools. 

4. For many centuries there has flourished an insti- 
tution, known as the Christian Church, to teach morals 
and religion. Able and highly-educated men with 
flocks usually small in proportion to the greater ability 
of the shepherd, are employed, at salaries nearly equal 
to those of teachers (!), who spend their whole time in 
attending to this great interest. Everybody goes to 
some church, or to something called a church, or in the 
place of a church. This institution is a force in society, 
for whose work the schools are not to be held responsi- 
ble; and much the same can be said about them as 
about the parents and the family. 

5. There are professional schools, with a sphere all 
their own. There are shops and warehouses, the ap- 
propriate places for learning various kinds of business. 
Later, technical schools have sprung up for teaching 
the mechanic arts and the sciences. Each of these has 
its peculiar work. 

Having previously spoken against engrafting all sorts 
of industrial education upon the system of public 
schools, I wish to indicate here my opinion that there 
is probably a necessity for establishing a great variety 
of special schools, as distinct from the public or com- 
mon schools as any of those named. ‘ 

My idea of the subject, then, is that the public 
schools are not a family; they are not a church; they 
are not a shop, nor a factory, nor a technical school. 
And they are not mere bottling-houses for filling youth- 
ful minds with useful knowledge, either of books or of 
industrial processes, in bottles of uniform size and with 
patent, adjustable, self-sealing stoppers. 

6. Another consideration. Our government is not of 


the paternal kind; it does not constitute itself the 


guardian of every citizen, regulating his conduct and 
his business, prescribing the bill of fare for his table, 
and the cut of his coat; and providing work for the 
idle to keep them from starving. At least such over- 
sight does not accord with the genius of our institutions, 
which contemplate the largest individual liberty, leay- 
ing to the government the least possible interference 
with the citizen. If in this broad country a man can 
not take care of himself, it is not the duty of the gov- 
ernment to take care of him. If men will huddle to- 
gether in cities, where they find nothing to do, and 
leave the broad acres of country untilled and unproduc 
tive, instead of providing employment at public ex- 
pense, the best thing for them and for the country is 
to leave them to the operation of natural laws. 

This principle of non-interference by the public in 
private interests applies to schools. After they accom- 
plish the particular work belonging to them, they are 
not to be held responsible, and they should not concern 
themselves with what each individual must and ought 
to do for himself; that is, they must not concern them- 
selves except in a general way. 

IV. Having thus endeavored to state the restrictions 
somewhat, and define the sphere of common schools, it 
remains to state, as briefly as possible, what should be 
expected from them within that sphere. 

The main purpose of a school is to develop the pow- 
ers of the mind, and teach children how to use those 
powers; to enable children to acquire some knowledge 
incidentally, indeed, but mainly to put them on the track 
of acquiring knowledge; and lastly, and chiefly, to de- 
velop manly and womanly character. 

The proper question as to the success of a school is 
not, What do the pupils know? but, What is their 
ability for acquiring knowledge ? and what they may 
have learned is chiefly important as indicating the an- 
swer to this last question. 

It is a common and popular error to look upon gradu- 

ation as anend. ‘The diplomaof a college certifies only 
that the possessor is fitted, or is supposed to be fitted, to 
become a literary man if he continues his studies; the 
medical school does not turn out doctors, only men 
fitted to become doctors; and so of each of the profes- 
sional schools. In like manner the common schools 
should not be expected to produce good citizens, good 
carpenters, good blacksmiths, only the ability the better 
to become such. 
To this end those schools should confine themselves 
to those studies which are needful to everybody in every 
business or calling. Reading, and some acquaintance 
with literature; grammar, that is, a knowledge of the 
usage and the structure of their native tongue ; some 
acquaintance with the country in which they live, its 
products and manufactures, its diversity of hills and 
streams and railroad systems, and something also of 
other countries, that is, natural history and geography ; 
an acquaintance with numbers, and the operations with 
them, that is, arithmetic; and this, being the only ab- 
stract study inthe elementary course, the only one which 
demands something beyond memory, is therefore very im- 
portant for the discipline of acertain necessary set of fac- 
ulties ; some training of the eye to distinguish form and 
size, and of the hand to indicate, by marks and lines, 
the ideas to be expressed, that is, writing and drawing ; 
the ability to use a dictionary and a cyclopedia; 
for the accurate man is not he who knows the force, the 
shade of meaning, and the spelling of every word, but 
he who has at last learned that he does not know it all, 
and constantly consults his Unabridged ; and he who 
seems to possess a great variety of useful knowledge 
does not carry it in his head, — no man’s head is 
large enough; but in his cyclopedia, since knowledge 
is so vast that it has become cyclopedic. I would place 
the ability to use successfully these books of reference, 
in an elementary school, before a knowledge of grammar 
and arithmetic. 

So then, these subjects, and perhaps a few others like 


them, being taught in the schools, the public have a right 
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to demand in the pupils, not the mastery of those sub- 
jects, but the ability to learn something more about them ; 
and the true test of a pupil’s proficiency is not to ask 
him about something that he knows, but to see how he 
will handle himself with something new. 

And, — for there is not time to tell it all, — we may 
demand in these schools the development of a more vig- 
orous manly and womanly character. All around us 
there is sad evidence of a decline in the sterling quali- 
ities of self-reliance, the disposition to earn for ourselves 
what we get, and to deserve what we have, the spirit 
that scorns to be the pensioner of anybody. Such a 
spirit can not be fostered by making all tasks easy and 
all burdens light, by closing school on every damp day, 
nor by cheap young teachers, who know nothing of the 
hardships of human life. The young eaglets would 
never soar, if the old eagles were always to bear them 
aloft on their own wings. Our boys may never need to 
go into the woods and clear a farm, as the good old 
people did to whom I have already referred; nor our 
girls to cook and spin and weave, though that would not 
be the worst thing that might befall them; but they 
need the same spirit, the same pluck, and the same 
brawn, either of muscle or of brain, which the grand 
old couple who sailed up the Kennebec had, if they 
would meet successfully the difficulties which, in some 
form, they are sure to encounter, and which no one can 
weakly escape from and retain his manhood. To each 
-and all theres ooner or later comes a time when there is 
no help from without ; when sound character alone will 
‘shstain them; when the stern stuff that Plutarch’s men 
were made of comes in play: for 


‘*Some native weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate.’’ 


‘Such character as this the schools ought to develop. 
And ‘here they are sure to fail, if teachers have not that 
wharacter themselves, or are inexperienced, or transient, 
hemmed in by endless rules made without knowledge 
by incompetent committees, and with salaries command- 
ing only a low order of talent and fluctuating with 
every rise and fall in the price of flour. 


VARIETIES. 


— At a recent school graduation, the motto was 
“‘Vestige nulla retrorsom.” A resident clergyman was 
closing the exercises with prayer, and evidently wishing} 
to pray to the point, or to air his Latin, brought in the 
motto; but the sentence proved too long, and this was 
the ending: “and when they go out into the tempta- 
tions of life, and their feet wander into the paths of 
vice and sin, may they remember their motto, and take 
no steps backward.” 


— Short-sightedness is common among the German 
students. Watch yourself on this, whatever your stage 
of progress. There is danger the moment you begin to 
lean forward and bend over your book. 


— A Boston public school. Teacher; “What can you 
say about Washington?” Pupil: “Washington was 
once the capitol of the United States, but Massachusetts 
is now. He was the rogue that cut the ‘cherry-tree,’ 
and after he had heard the story, he said that he had 
rather tell one hundred lies than cut another tree.” 


— William came running into the house, the other 

day, and asked, eagerly, “ Where does charity begin?” 
“At home,” was replied, “in the words of the proverb.” 
“Not by a good deal,” rejoined the boy; “it begins at 
sea (C).” 
_ — “Father,” said a boy who got kicked in the face 
by a mule that he was annoying, “shall I ever be as 
good looking as I was?” “No, my son,” answered 
the parent, “I don’t think you'll be as handsome as 
you were, but you’ll know a great deal more.” 

— A lady chemistry student, hearing a sailor spoken 
‘of as an “ old salt,” afterward alluded to him as “a ven- 
“erable sodium chloride.” 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The normal school, at Castine, adlosed its eleventh year 
very successfully, last week. Examinations conimen¢ed 
Wednesday morning. Governor, common council, superin- 
tendent of schools, and trustees were present. The forenoon 
was devoted to the examination of classes. The recitations 
showed that clear understanding of subject and power of ex- 
pression so essential to the teacher. Wednesday afternoon the 
exercises were conducted by members of the senior class, in 
the normal and model departments. The normal classes con- 
sisted of pupils who, with few exceptions, had not pursued the 
studies selected for the teaching-exercises. The subjects cho- 
sen covered a wide range, including language, mathematics, 
history, natural and mental science. The teachers manifested 
much knowledge of subject-matter and of methods of instruc- 
tion, receiving commendation for their teaching ability. 

The exercises of the Model Primary School were also con- 
ducted by members of the senior class. This school is sup- 
ported by the State, for a department of observation and prac- 
tice-teaching, furnishing what State Supt. Corthell regards as 
an “essential part of normal training.’’ The school is under 
excellent management, and the members of the senior class 
in the normal school have had much observation and practice 
in this department, under the inspection of the principal. 
Teaching exercises, given before the governor and visitors, 
evinced much knowledge and tact in managing and instruct- 
ing children. 

Thursday, a.m., was devoted to the examination of the 
class in didactics, and the graduating exercises. The examin- 
ation was conducted by State Supt. Corthell and the principal, 
the trustees selecting subjects. Many practical questions were 
asked by Supt. Corthell, and the examination of the class was 
pronounced very satisfactory. The essays upon ‘* Words,”’ 
‘Educational Reformers,’’ the Nation’s Currency,” and the 
class history and valedictory, were well written and delivered. 
Governor Connor awarded the diplomas, commending the 
class for its good work, and earnestly, impressively indicating 
the duties of the high calling which they had chosen. 

Alumni dinner and reunion Thursday, p.m. All the classes 
represented. 

Wednesday evening an able address upon the ‘‘ Science of 
Life,’’ by Rey. Dr. Field, of Bangor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Rev. M. W. Prince, of Lover, has been elected president 
of the N. H. Conference Seminary, in place of Rey. L. D. Bar- 
rows, D.D., deceased. Mr. Prince was formerly a teacher in 
Nashua. 

— The salary of Mr. E. B. Powers, the principal of the high 
school at Nashua, has been increased from $1,600 to $2,000, 
and he has been engaged for another year. 

— Canterbury has furnished twenty of the graduates of 
Dartmouth College, and in respect to numbers ranks among 
the first in the State. 

— Mr. Field, of the class of ’78, Dartmouth College, will be 
principal of the Proctor Academy, at Andover, the coming 
year. Miss Rowell, the last preceptress, it is reported, will not 
return. 

— President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, announced in 
chapel, Friday morning last, the following prizes awarded by 
the different committees: The Grimes prizes, of $36.00 and 
$24.00, offered to members of the senior class, for excellence in 
English composition, first to Andrew W. Edson, Brookfield, 
Vt.; second to George F. Kenaston, Calais, Vt. Subject of 
the first, ‘‘ The Poet as an Educator;”’ of the second, ‘‘ The 
Regal Power of Ideas.” 

The Lockwood prizes, of $25.00 and 15.00, offered to mem- 
bers of the junior class, for excellence in English com- 
position, first to Clifford H. Smith, West Brattleboro, Vt.; 
second to Charles M. Hough, Philadelphia. Subject of each, 
““The Teutonic and Latin Races in Europe.” 

The Kimball prizes, of $50.00 and $25.00, offered to members 
of the junior class, for Latin odes in Horatian metres, first to 
Harry B. Closson, Fort Barrancas, Fla.; second to Charles M. 
Hough, Philadelphia. 

1846 prizes, of $30.00 and $15.00, offered to members of the 
sophomore class, for the best general standing in Latin, first to 
Lyndon A. Smith, Norwich, Vt.; second to Clarence Pike, 
Boothbay, Me. 

The Thayer mathematical prizes of $40.00 and $20.00, offered 
to members of the sophomore class, for excellence in Analyti- 
cal Geometry and Differential Calculus, first to Lyndon A. 
Smith, Norwich, Vt.; second to Chas. H. Strout, Dover, N. H. 

The prize of $60.00, offered for general improvement during 
the course, was given to Eugene O’ Neill, Stockbridge, Mass. 


VERMONT. 
— There is to be a Teachers’ Institute held, in August, at 


Felchville. 
— The twenty-sixth anniversary of Barre Academy was an 


occasion of great interest. Dr. Jacob S. Spaulding, the vener- 


able founder and principla) of this institution, has done noble 
service for the cause of education. 

— George H. Gilbert, of Dorset, Vt., in the graduating class 
of ’78, Dartmouth, marks one, being the fourth in the history 
of the college who has ranked perfect. Rufus Choate was the 
first, and he was followed by Prof. John Putnam aé the second ; 
Justin H. Smith, of Norwich, Vt., secretary to the Hon. Jolin 
D. Philbrick; of Boston, Commissioner of Education to Paris 
Exposition, was the last prior to Gilbert, and was in the 
class of 77. 

— The 74th annual commencement of the University of Ver- 
mont began on the 23d, by the baccalaureate of the president, 
and continued till the 27th. The oration was given by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, of Pértland; poem by Rev. W. C. Wilkinson, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

— A reunion of the former students of Leland and Gray 


Seminary wili be held at Townshend on the 20th and 2ist of 
August next. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The principal of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, with his 
wife and a pleasantly small number of young women, sailed 
for Europe last Wednesday. They will return in time for the 
fall session. The generous trustees have entrusted Mr. Brag- 
don with funds to buy pictures and statuary for the seminary. 
The school is alive to every want of young women. 

— The present term of the Bridgewater Normal School will 
close on Tuesday, July 2, with public exercises of exam- 
ination and graduation, commencing at 9.15 o’clock, a. m. 
The next biennial convention of the Bridgewater Normal As- 
sociation will be held on Wednesday, July 3; Robert C, 
Metcalf, master of the Wells Grammar School, Boston, will 
deliver the address. 

— Mr. Frank A Hosmer, principal of the Palmer High 
School, has resigned his position to accept a larger salary at 
Great Barrington. 

— The fourth year of the young ladies’ boarding-school of 
Mrs. Potter and Miss Pierce, in Everett, closed the 19th inst. 
with highly creditable examinations in Latin, French, and 
other studies. A literary and musical entertainment was given 
by the pupils at the Baptist church in the evening, which was 
followed by a largely-attended reception at the residence of the 
principal. At the close of the exhibition in the church, Mr. 
Shores, principal of the Literary Institute at Suffield, Conn., 
was called out, and spoke in high commendation of this young 
ladies’ school. 

— The Newburyport school committee have reduced the sal- 
aries of school teachers from $25° on the lowest grade, to $100 
on principal of the high school. 

— An unknown friend in Philadelphia has sent his check 
for $25,000 for the use of the Andover Seminary, 

— The annual school festival of the graduates of the public 
schools of Boston takes place at Music Hall on the afternoon 
of Saturday, June 29, at 3.00 p. m. 

— The seventy-fifth anniversary of Bradford Academy oe- 
curred June 20. The academy was founded in 1803, and is the 
oldest in the country for the education of women. There were 
five essays, besides the salutatory by Miss Alice Blanchard 
Merriam, and the valedictory by Miss Margaret Cushing Lor- 
ing. A marked and original feature in all commencements at 
Bradford, is a recitation by the graduating class called ‘‘ The 
Topic.’ This year it was a systematic presentation of ‘Our 
System and its Objects,’ in which the whole scheme of a lib- 
eral education for woman was gone over and illustrated by the 
course of study in the academy. The address was given by 
Rey. Dr. Withrow, of Boston, on the subject of continuing 
education after graduation. Miss Annie E, Johnson, the prin- 
cipal, looks after the wants of those under her charge, making 
all feel at home in her presence. Miss Johnson is supported 
by thirteen teachers. 

— The graduating exercises of the Derby Academy at Hing- 
ham took place June 20, in Loring Hall. The forenoon was 
occupied in essays, readings, music, and a French play, all of 
which were participated in by the ten members of the gradu- 
ating class. 

— The annual exhibition of the Saugus High School was 
held June 20. The exercises were of an interesting nature, 
and embraced a large number of admirable readings, orations, 
and musical selections, all creditably rendered by the pupils. 

— The graduating exercises of the Center High School, 
Chicopee, occurs Thursday evening, the 27th. The alumni 
have their literary exercises the next afternoon. 

— The Normal School Phillogeon Society, Westfield, have 
chosen these officers for next term: President, George F. Owen, 
of Westfield; Vice-President, William Miller, of West Spring- 
field; Secretary, A. A. Upham, of Royalston. The closing 
exercises of the graduating class occur the 29th inst., in the 
Methodist Church. 

. — The second convention of the Lynn Public School Teach- 
ers’ Association was leid June 20; the president, Mr. Henry 
Moore, in the chair. There was a large attendance of teach- 
ers, including members of the board of school committee. A 
paper on the Metric System was read by Mr. Henry L. Chase, 
principal of the Whiting School. Miss Breed, assistant teacher 
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in the high school, read a paper on a number of educational 
topics, contributed by a number of teachers. Mr. Henry 
Moore, principal of the Cobbet School, delivered the address 


of the afternoon, entitled ‘‘Too much Education,” in which | 


he combated a false impression that prevailed in the commu- 
nity that we had too much education, too many educated men. 

— At the prize exhibition of the Rockland High School, it is 
noticeable that both prizes for essay-writing were awarded to 
young ladies, a third coming in fur honorable mention, while 
for deciamation the boyseasily led. Miss M. J. Paine, of one 
of the grammar schools, leaves soon for Europe. The Rock- 
land Educational Association, which is made up of ‘ teachers, 
parents, and other friends of education,’”’ have met fortnightly 
for the past year, and have ably discussed many of the educa- 
tional questions of the day. This is a most admirable plan, 


wealth. Mr. C. F. Meserve, principal of the high school, has 
been re-elected, at an increase of salary. 

DRAWING IN New BepFrorp Scnoots, — The judges of the 
State exhibition of drawings in their report, say of the con- 
tributions from New Bedford that, ‘‘ The display from the day 
schools, comprising primary, grammar, and high schools, 
graded from the first efforts, on slates, of children in the pri- 
mary department, to the production of original designs for 


is of such a character as to deserve a very strong expression of 
the opinion of this board. It is admirable from beginning to 
end. No such exhibition from publie schools has ever before 
been made, and it is doubtful whether so good a display could 
be made to-day by any other city in the United States; the coun- 
try is therefore under a debt of gratitude to New Bedford for 
showing what may be achieved in this branch of education by an 
intelligent and generous public support of it, and by entrusting 
its organization to the most competent hands, to whom the 
highest credit isdue. It is also not without significance that 
this result has been accomplished by devoting only one hour 
per week to instruction in drawing. In awarding the highest 
recognition to the whole display, the board feels that though 
this is the highest award offered by the State, it is entirely in- 
sufficient to express their opinion of its excellence. The dis- 
play made by the day schools and evening classes in Fall River 
is also open to the highest commendation, as being entirely in 
the right direction, and showing much careful arrangement of 
studies, worked out most successfully. To the specimens from 
the evening classes separate awards have been made, whilst 
upon the collective exhibit of day schools the general award of 
** Excellent’? has been also conferred. 


RMODE ISLAND. 


— The corporation of Brown University have elected the 
Rev. C, E. Barrows of Newport, and Richard M. Atwater of 
Philadelphia, trustees; and appointed A. S. Packard, of Salem, 
Mass., to. the new professorship of Geology and Zodlogy. A 
committee was appointed to proceed with the erection of the 
new memorial hall. 

— The necrology of Brown University for the year includes 
Rev. Eilward Seagrave, class of 1822; Charles F. Manchester, 
M.D., class of 1825; Benoni Carpenter, M.D., class of 1829, 
all of Pawtucket; and Wingate Hayes. Francis A. Daniels, 
Samuel Currey, Cesar R. Updike, and James R. Allen, of 
Providence. 

— William Viall Chapin. of Wickford, delivered the class- 
day oration at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

— The teachers of the Newport Public Schools have organ- 
ized an association called the Educational Union. The officers 
elected are all ladies All the studies taught in the public 
schools are divided into six departments, to be conducted by 
competent leaders, in which all the members must take a part, 
thus making a kind of Normal School. On motion of Superin- 
tendent Jones, the members of the board of education and of 
examiners were invited to attend the meetings, which are to 
be held semi-monthily. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ounto.—The board of education of Columbus, after consid- 
erable pressure to reduce, voted to make no reduction of sala- 
ries, and re-elected R. W. Stevenson, superintendent, at his old 


salary of $3,000, and Colonel Frambes assistant-superintendent, 
at $2,000. The superintendent was elected for two years. 
The annual election of teachers occurs next week. A class of 
72 graduated from the high school June 20. 


OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The following is the programme of the 29th annual meeting 
of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, to be held July 2d, 3d, and 
4th, at Put-in-Bay: 

Superintendent’s Meeting, Tuesday, July 2,9a.m. Inang- 
ural address, by Geo. W. Walker, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Lima; Discussion to be opened by IH. H. Wright, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Defiance. ‘* What 
Studies shall be required below the High School,’ by Dr. John 
Hancock, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Dayton; 
Discussion to be opened by A. T. Wiles, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Zanesville. 

2.09 p.m. —“ The High School Diploma, a Voucher for 


, What ?”? ©. R. Stuntz, of the Woodward High School, Cincin- 
nati; Discussion to be opened by A. R. Rowe, of Steubenville. 
““Concerning a High-School Course of Study,’’ by E. M. 


Avery, principal of the East Cleveland High School; Discus- 
sion to be opened by H. P. Ufford, principal of the Chillicothe 


High School. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Wednesday, July 3, 9 A. M. 

Inaugural address, by T. C. Mendenhall, professor of Phys- 
ies in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, Columbus. 
“Our Public School System,” by William Richardson, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Chillicothe; Discussion to 
be opened by W. J. White, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Springfield. 

2.00 p. m. — ** Kindergarten Instruction,’ by Miss M. H. 


and recommends itself highly to other sections of our common- Ross, Columbus; Discussion to be opened by J. C. Hartzler, 


Superintendent of the Public Schools of Newark. ‘* Powers, 
Duties, and Responsibilities of County Examiners,’’? by the 
Ilon. J. J. Burns, State Commissioner of Common Schools. 
Discussion to be opened by M. H. Lewis, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Circleville. 
Thursday, July 4, 9 A. M. 

‘Reading,’ by Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, Cleveland; Dis- 

cussion to be opened by W. R. Wean, Superintendent of the 


manufactures by the graduating students of the high school,| Public Schools of Wellington. Annual address by Chas. H. 


Payne, President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

2:00 p. m. — ** How to Improve the Common Schools,’’ by 
Dr. H. S. Seott, president of Ohio University, Athens; Dis- 
cussion to be opened by Reuben McMillan, Youngstown. Re- 
ports of committees, and election of officers. 

The hotels will entertain at $2 a day those holding member- 
ship tickets. 

CALIFORNIA. — State Superintendent Carr is seriously ill. 

The State Convention of Teachers meets in Sacramento, 
July Ist, 2d, and 3d. 

The San Francisco Graded High School graduates a class of 
154; the normal class connected with the school graduated 25 
teachers. 

Of the candidates from the grammar schools for admission 
to the high schools, one-third failed. 

San Francisco has a reversed course of study. The experi- 


‘ment made by Superintendent Bolander, of running the 


schools without text-books, is set down as a dead failure. 
During the past six months three inefficient teachers have been 
dismissed, — something unknown for a period of ten years,’ 
The schools are in direct telegraphic communication with 
the board of education. 


GroretA.—Georgia is very fortunate in the possession of a 
State school commissioner whose heart isin his work, and he is 
accomplishing great results. Like so many other leading men 
in the South, Prof. G. J. Orr was formerly opposed to the 
common-school system, but he became converted ten years ago, 
and has ever since been its strong friend. Ie has spent a 
large part of two years in tours throughout the State, interest- 
ing the people in the schools, and reports that the system is 
now so thoroughly rooted that it can never be destroyed; even 
the most illiterate counties are waking up to its advantages. 
The great difficulty under which Professor Orr labors is the 


small State appropriation for schools, —only $290,000 a year.— 
but he hopes to see this sum soon doubled or trebled by the 
adoption of the Moffett bell-punch system and a dog law, all 
the profits of which would, by the constitution, go to the 
schouls.—Springfield Republican. . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LATE ADDITIONS TO HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES. 


Within the past few years the new works, and the revised 
editions of the old ones, in this excellent series of text-books 
for schools and colleges have appeared in rapid succession, and 
still others are announced. The wonder is that one man 
should find the time, while actively filling the chair of Greek 
in one of our leading New-England colleges, to perform so vast 
an amount of critical labor. He must, indeed, be an indefatig- 
able and systematic worker who can unaided do this, and at 
the same time make learned investigations in philology, such 
as have emanated from his pen during recent years. 

This series now embraces eight distinct works : an Intro- 
ductory Book, Complete Grammar, Elementary Grammar, 
Reader, Composition Book, Caesar, Cicero, and a New 
Reader. The recent additions are three: the revised edi- 
tion of the Latin Grammar, for the use of schools and col- 
leges; a new edition of Cicero’s Orations, and a New Reader. 
In the Grammar the parts treating of Etymology and Orthog- 
raphy have undergone a complete revision. The development 
of these subjects is presented under a more scientific aspect, 
based, as it is, upon conclusions of the most advanced schol- 
ars of Germany, and upon the author's own latest investiga- 
tions in Comparative Philology, as far as these have a practi- 
cal bearing upon the subject and may legitimately be brought 
within the sphere of the school. As now presented, these sub- 
jects can not fail to enhance the interest of both pupil and 
teacher. The Syntax remains essentially the same, though 


here and there alterations are observed. Radical changes, 
indeed, were not demanded here. Strange to say, Compar- 
ative Syntax has, as yet, been touched upon by no scholar. 
Full of interest and instruction as they are, no one has deemed 
it worth his while to gather up the facts in this department of 
the youngest of the sciences, and to present them system- 
atically arranged for our instruction. Hence the results of 
the comparative methods find their way very slowly into the 
department of Syntax in our grammars, either of the ancient 
or modern languages. In this case, however, they could not 
have materially affected the clear and logical development of 
the subject, as presented inthe work before us. Since the ap- 
pearance of this new edition, the references in all the other 
works of the series have been revised so as to conform to the 
new numbering of the sections. 

The new edition of Cicero has been prepared with a vocab- 
ulary for the use of those who pursue only a limited course, 
This is, perhaps, well enough, as far as it serves the special 
class for which it is designed. The general student should use 
the edition without the vocabulary, as is doubtless intended by 
the author. This should be done not only for the reason usu- 
ally assigned; namely, that as soon as the pupil leaves his ele- 
mentary books, he should not have a special meaning given 
him for every word in every different passage, but should be 
compelled to rely upon his own judgment in choice of defini- 
tions, developing thus a nicer discrimination and keener in- 
sight into the signification of words, and laying the foundations 
of a broader scholarship. Besides, as soon as a pupil reaches 
Cicero he should certainly be required to give a more extended 
account of a word than its particular meaning in a given pas- 
sage. This should be the least thing exacted. The etymology 
of the word, the kindred words in the other tongues with 
which he is acquainted, the several distinctly marked significa- 
tions it may have, the order of the genesis of these different 
and ofttimes almost opposite meanings, how this word came to 
take on these various significations; in fact, the whole history 
of the word, as presented in classical authors, should be 
clearly before the pupil's mind. This not only gives a deeper 
significance to the passage before him, but enables him to 
make real progress in comprehension of the language. This 
is the only scholarly way to study any language, ancient or 
modern. The means for such study, so far as its lexical char- 
acter is concerned, can be furnished only by a large lexicon, 
where there is space for such treatment. As far, however, as 
these ends can be secured in a limited vocabulary, they have 
been admirably attained in the one connected with this edition 
of Cicero. The tendeney, and in our opinion injurious ten- 
dency, of using a special vocabulary with each separate author 
read in the preparatory school, seems to be on the increase. 
This may be in part due to the fact that our standard Latin 
dictionary does not auswer the demands of the present day. 
Teachers may think it better to put into the hands of their 
pupils a well-arranged vocabulary, than to send them to a lexi- 
con which is made up of at least one-half of wholly irrelevant 
material, while many things imperatively demanded are not to 
be found within its covers. At the present day there exists no 
greater want in our classical course than a good, practical 
Latin-English dictionary. 

The New Reader is designed for those who desire to pursue 
a more rapid course than can be done by beginuing with the 
Introductory Book. The first part presents a progressive 
series of exercises, illustrative of the forms and rules set forth 
in the Grammar which they are intended to accompany. The 
Second Part illustrates connected discourse, and comprises 
fables, anecdotes, and history, with exercises in Latin Compo- 
sition inserted at convenient intervals. This New Reader 
meets a want long felt by those who commence their Latin 
course late, or desire to take only a short course. Those who 
begin early and intend to pursue the regular course, will con- 
tinue, we should suppose, to start with the Introductory Book, 
as thus a much more thorough foundation may be laid. 

Besides the works already mentioned, there is announced to 
appear at once an edition of Cwsar, Cicero and Sallust’s Cata- 
line, bound up together with vocabulary. Indeed, there are 
many other classical works, used not only in our preparatory 
schools and academies, but also in our colleges, which in- 
structors would be pleased to see included in this most excel- 
lent series. 

Of this whole series, there can not fail to arrest the attention 
of the teacher the vast amount of critical scholarship upon 
which it is based; yet there is nowhere discovered any at- 
tempt to parade the learning of the author, which is so notice- 
able in many other text-books. Just because he understands 
Sanskrit, he does not deem it advisable to air his knowledge in 
his Latin Grammar. What good can it do a beginner in Latin 
to know the fact (if a fact), that s of servu-s “is the remnant 
of an old demonstrative pronoun which is found in the San- 
skrit personal pronoun, in the Greek article, and in the Eng- 
lish she’? ? The teacher, on the other hand, needs no such in- 
formation, for if he is prepared to make use of it, he doubtless 
h s his Bopp, Schleicher, Peile, ete., upon his table. It is 
just here that Professor Harkness shows not only his superior 
scholarship, but equally his superior judgment. While every 
work in his series is based upon a scholarship of the highest 
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order, and all the results of modern researches in philology 
are skillfully interwoven, so far as they can be of any practical 
value, yet everything is rigidly excluded which is of an unset- 
tled nature, or which might encumber the pages of the work, 

We do not suppose, however, that the learned professor 
would in the least disparage any attempt to lay the founda- 
tions of a high philological scholarship. This would be op- 
posed to his whole past life and to his own present methods. 
To say that he is a graduate of one of the leading universities 
of Germany; that he keeps himself en rapport with the prom- 
inent German scholars of the present day in their latest re- 
searches; that he was one of the founders of the American 
Philological Association, was one of its earliest vice-presidents 
and one of its latest presidents; and that his productions be- 
fore this Association during the past few years have given him 
a reputation, not only in this country but also in Germany, 
as a scholar and an investigator of the highest rank, is to 
state what is known to all our readers. This shows the 
genuine interest he has in the advance of sound phil- 
ology in this country, though he may differ from those 
who imagine it practicable to introduce these high subjects 
into Latin elementary text-books, and who are ready to con- 
demn those who decline to do the same as ‘* behind the times,” 
— not up to the present standard of linguistic research. In 
these days, when every student of language is aroused to new 
activity by the many glowing results of the comparative meth- 
ods of study, every live instructor will now and then seize 
favorable moments to present to his pupils, and that, too, ata 
very early stage, some of these interesting facts, thus enkin- 
dling a new interest and love for the language studied, and for 
language in general. This-can be done by a teacher, but not 
by a text-book. In our days of improved text-books we are 
apt to forget that the teacher is the prime factor in a good edu- 
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cation. Every experienced instructor knows, however, that 
any systematic presentation of these higher topics must be de- 
ferred to a period later, certainly, than the preparatory course; 
and by this sound conclusion Professor Harkness appears to 
have been governed in the preparation of his books. 

If any fact stands out more conspicuously than the sound 
scholarship of the author, it is his marvelous power of adapt- 
ing this to the wants of our pupils in the arrangement of his 
subject-matter. Many authors of school books, possessing the 
profoundest erudition, lack in a greater or less degree this very 
essential power of adaptation. We now distinctly recall a 
good illustration of this,—an edition of Cicero which we used 
ourselves for’ many years. For one hundred and thirty 
pages of text there were considerably over four hundred pages 
of ill-digested material, called notes, of which a very large 
proportion were quite extensive quotations from Latin and 
Greek authors, some of which covered several pages, while 
many passages upon which even the best pupils needed a word 
of real assistance, were passed over in silence. Now no one 
questioned the vast and varied learning of the annotator of 
this work, but he seemed to be gifted with an equally vast and 
comprehensive ignorance of a pupil's real needs. For we may 
safely assert that no pupil ever attempted to translate one of 
these notes, which are in every case much more difficult 
than the text they pretend to elucidate, nor did ever 
teacher think it worth his while to bother with them. It 
is just here wherein Professor Harkness displays his power, 
possessing, as he does, a marvelous natural faculty of adapt- 
ing himself to the exact wants of our pupils, which has 
been increased by many years of experience. This has 
been one of the causes, if not the supreme cause, of the won- 
derful success that has attended this series, and which must 
continue to wait upon these useful text-books. 


Classical teachers should deem themselves fortunate, that in 
our day, when all the methods of teaching the ancient lan- 
guages seem to be so unsettled, — when one would introduce 
us to Latin through the portal of comparative philology; when 
another would teach, not only modern languages, but also 
Latin and Greek, by a sort of kindergarten system in ertenso,— 
that we have an author whose attainments are unquestioned, 
one who is not dazzled by the brilliant array of facts laid open 
by modern investigations, but who makes use of these discov- 
eries without being carried away by them; who utilizes also, so 
far as the subject allows, all that there is good in the empir- 
ical method, and gives us as a result a series of text-books 
which every teacher feels safe in following. 


HARVARD AND ITs SURROUNDINGS. 

King. Price $1.00, 

This is the second edition of this illustrious hand-book of 
Harvard College and its surroundings. It contains accurate 
descriptions of the college, from its origin down to the present 
date, and furnishes a vast amount of interesting information 
to any one who desires to know all about this great American 
university. It is illustrated by a great number of beautiful 
heliotypes, wood engravings, and etchings, and has the ap- 
proval and patronage of the officers, faculty, and students, 
The book will be sent by mail to any address, by Moses King» 
Cambridge, Mass., on receipt of one dollar. 


Cambridge : Moses 


— Edward L. Pierce, Charles Sumner's biographer, is pre- 
paring, for the July number of the North American Review, 
an elaborate defense of Sumner against the charge of dilato- 
riness in committee-work, It will contain letters from a large 
number of congressmen. 


‘Westohester State Normal School, 


Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 
FACULTY: 


PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
Elocution. 

PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 

PROF. CHAS, M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 
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| Young gentlemen wishing to 


every Department of Iustruction. 


Apply to 


American and Foreion Teachers’ Agency 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature, '™treduces Professors, Lecturers, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers, for 


repare for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, 

either at their own homes or at the attractive Summer home of a tutor. 
mos abroad can be accompanied by companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 
ility. 
Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 
Miss MI. J. Young, 23 Union Sqpare, New Vork. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Gy Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 
Instruction willalso be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
oky, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
EO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS. 


| the spirit of the great Novelist. 
THE 


EADING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 

| has arranged. for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 
THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 


A SUMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE will | Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
be opened on Monday, July 8, at SANDUSKY, 
OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 

The object of the Institute is to give teachers and 


UFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 


Sledge Microtome, 


A simple but highly approved Instrument for the prep 
aration of 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 
Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 


168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Summer Classes for Teachers. 

In compliance with several applications recently 
made to him by teachers in various parts of the States, 
the subscriber begs to state that he will instruct, during 
the summer vacation, some small classes of teachers 
and others desirous of acquiring or improving a knowl- 
edge of GREEK and LATIN. He will also have the 
assistance of able Teachers of Mathematics and Modern 
Languages. 

me will reserve some hours daily for strictly private 
pupils. 

Io ladies can be received in his own family, and 
young men in another house, under his supervision. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and affluent writer of those languages, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.” — Professor 
Goodwin's Testimonial, 

For circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS, 

171 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Summer term opens July 8th. Special opportunities for 
Teachers. Send for and circular of Special 
Summer Course. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING. 
stamps. Acklress 
JouN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given during Spring and Summer 
thonths. Stammering cured. eferences ; James E, 
Mardoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


Enclose 25 
rr cents in pos 


mothers an insight into the character and claims of 
Kindergarten training, with special reference to the 
home and the school. 

The codperation of Miss R. Burritt, and 
other excellent Kindergartners, has been secured. 


ta For further particulars apply to , 
N. HAILMANN, 
(Ed. “ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,” 
168 eow tUy4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MR. W. WHITMAN BAILEYWV, Instructor 
in Brown University, will again conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, ht. 1., 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course. 

It will begin on Monday, Jaly 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILFy, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM LNSTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. L. ‘ 166 d—174d 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college buil-ling. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Ackdress, 
RACHEL L. Bovey, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Bast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(/neorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-Schoo!, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, ) ewe the first beginner to the finished artist. 

Tire Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 


5 Daily private lessons for $25,in July. WALTER 
author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
4 


Street, Boston, Masa. 165 m 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution tanght; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FORES 149A St. 


BOARD AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Teachers and others will find good board at 
THE CHERRY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


which commands a full view of both the White and 
Franconia Terms very low. Address 
734 J. 8. FISKE, Propr., Whitelield, N. H, 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
preparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
tific Schools. Copies of recent examination papers 
will be sent on application. [102tf]) W.N. EAYRS. 


REWARDS OF MERIT, three kinds, 
3 post-paid, for 25 cts. in postage stamps. Price- 
list free. F. E, ADAMS, Hil/, H. li4e¢ 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or inf on, address F. B. SNow. 


els and Charts. 

/ CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HU MORISTS: Lilustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

ProF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October ist. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Published by 


PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia. 


New Norma! Reader. Vy Prof. Raus. 
(Complete in Five Books.) 


Raub’s Arithmetics: Elem., and Complete. 


Young American Speaker, Revixed editions. 
Americana Popular Speaker, By H.T. COATES. 


Compreheasive Speaker. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 8vo and 12mo. editions. 
Bonuycastie’s Mensuration. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Bliewpipe Analysis: Elderhorst. 
Social Science anid National Economy. 
By Prof. THOMP=ON, 

For any further information, in reference to Intro- 

duction and Exchange, please address the Publishers. 
Just 


PROGRESSIOMETRE | 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
lonors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of appre bation” of the aver- 
age scholar, It gives equal je to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be far- 
nished them for given sume which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Manguauls, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol, Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates, American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages I2mo. 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address 


T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., 


BRAIN FOODS. 


Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. 
To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use ofthe mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal. This waste must be removed, or the fire 
ceases to burn. The blood must be replenished with 
proper elements, in order that it will have the power to 
carry off this waste matter through the excretory or- 
gans, and at the same time furnish the nervous tissue 
with proper building material. This can best be done 
by food elements in concentrated form. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood 2 Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 


LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 
WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of Chronic Disease, and a// debilitateJ conditions, 
are speedily overcome by its use. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINA et) 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 2.), 1878. 

Your Life Food is an excellent thing. I have no hes- 
itation, after a thorough trial of it, in recommending it 
in cases of chronic dyspepsia and nervous prostration. 

Riv. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


(te Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 
press on receipt of price. 


Depots in all Principal Cities. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y. 


R. MICKEL, Gen’l Agent for the Northwest, 


172 La Salle St., Chicago, Mil. tf 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 


Price. 
Visions: A Study of False Sight. 16mo, xxii., 315 pp., cloth. Edward H. Clarke. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1 50 


Author. Publisher. 


Mark 8. Severance. 2 00 


Hammersmith: His Harvard Days. 12mo, 524 pp., cleth. 7 : 
Michael Angelo. Vol. VIII. of “ Artist Biographies.” 18mo. M. F. Sweetser. « $ ‘ 5 
In the Wilderness, 18mo. - - - . Chas. D. Warner. sed “ “ 75 
Drift from Two Shores. “ Little Classic” style. 18mo. Bret Harte. « ad a 1 25 
Life of John Fitch, the inventor of the Steamboat. 12mo. T. Westcott. J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

Molly Bawn. A Novel. - - - - bed 

The Christian. 12mo. - - - - Rev. W.S. Plumer. “ “ “ 

Atlas of Skin Diseases. Part IV. 4to, - Lewis A. Duhring. 50 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Vol. XXI. 8vo, extra cloth. 
Shooting Stars. Sq. 16mo, paper, cloth. - - 
Pauline. Small 4to, cloth. - - - 
Library Atlas. New edition. Large 8vo,cloth - 


- W.L. Alden. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
H. Lennox Gordon. : 


50 
50 
-50 

50 


Nobody’s Husband. 16mo, 260 pp., paper, cloth. - Lee & Shepard. ; 1 00 
Peter Crewitt. 16mo, paper, cloth. - - - ; 00 
Agamenticus. 16mo, 266 pp., cloth. - E. P. Tenney. 25 
- His Inheritance. 12mo, 428 pp., cloth - - - Adeline Trafton. x ” 50 
French Poets and Novelists. 12mo,439 pp. = - - H. James, Jr. Macmillan & Co. 50 
Daily News Correspondence of the War between Turkey 
and Russia, from the Fall of Kars to the Conclusion of « ne 2 50 
Peace. Vol. II. 12mo, 599 pp. - - . 

Sensible Etiquette of the Best iety Customs. 12mo,cl. Mrs. H.O. Ward. Porter & Coates. 2 00 

One Hundred Choice Selections.—No. 14. 12mo, paper, cl. P. Garrett, P. Garrett & € a 30; 7 
The American Railroad Builder. 18mo, 226 pp., gilt edges. Wm. J. Nicolls. Henry C. Baird & Co. 2 00 
Jones’s Journey to Paris. 40 illus. 16mo, stiff boards. Scribner & Welford. 50 
Eight Lectures on Miracles. 12mo, cloth. - ~ Rev. J. B. Mozley. “ “ “ 2 00 
Life and Times of James Catnach. 230 cuts. 8vo,cloth. Chas. Hindley. 5 00 
George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library. 12mo, cloth, gilt. Cruikshank. 4 “ “ 2 00 
John Wiclif and his English Precursors. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Prof. Lechler. se ee ae 10 50 

An Inductive and Practical Treatise on Bookkeeping. Sam’l W.Crittenden. W. S. Fortescue & Co. n 
Hill's Philosophy. 12mo, 342 pp. - - - Walter H. Hill. John Murphy & Co, 1 50 
First Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. New ed. 261 pp. James R. Boise. 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 1 50 
File 113. No. 2“ New Series Novels.” 8vo, 192 pp., paper. Emile Gaboriau. Estes & Lauriat. 50 
Mystery of Orcival. No. 3** New Novel Series.” 8vo. Emile Gaboriau. 50 
Counterparts. “ 4 “ 40 
1 50 


Little Good-for-Nothing. ‘‘ Cobweb Series Fiction.”” 12mo. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Illustrated Catalogue of tical Instruments. James 
W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia. 

Annual Report of School Committee and Supt. of Pub- 
lic Schools of New Bedford, Mass. 

Lancaster County (Pa.) Teacher’s Institute. B. F. 
Shaub, County Supt. 

The Laws of Life and Journal of Health. F. B. John- 
son, editor, Dansville, N. Y. 

Rep. of Boston Y. M. C. U.; 1878. W.H. Baldwin,Pres. 

Announcement for 1878-9 of > of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and Fine Arta, Michigan University. © 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

ReMovaL.—M. W. Tewksbury, New-Eng- 
jand Agent of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of 
Cincinnati and New York, will move into the 
elegant new marble buiiding corner of Milk 
aud Hawley streets, where the Introduction 
aud Wholesale Departmeuts will be combined. 
Committees and teachers are cordially invited 
to call, and examine the books, and those from 
out the city are invited to make it headquarters 
when in town. All orders will be promptly 
filled at short notice at 14 Hawley street. 
Address letters and orders to M. W. Tewks- 
bury, 14 Hawley street, Boston. 


Ir is universally admitted that thought wears 
out the brain, or in more comprehensive words, 


a waste results from the function of each organ 


in proportion to its activity. Function is a 
synonym of labor; and labor results in waste. 
This waste must be supplied by food fitted for 
this end by the digestive organs. Now, the 


labor of the nervous tissue, as an organ of the 
human body, is incomparably greater than that 
of any other belonging to it. It is the life 
engine, the motive power, that awakens into 
activity all the other tissues and organs in the 
human body. It at once, and at the same time, 
originates and distributes life force. It is this 
tissue that causes the lungs to breathe, the 
heart to beat, and the stomach to digest. It is 
from this tissue that consciousness, intellec- 
tion, sensation, and motion originate, and 
through its agerfty, all of the repairative, 
secretory, and excretory functions of the body 
are carried on. 

We are in receipt of many of the most con- 
vincing testimonials, from the highest sources, 
that the Brain Foods, prepared and sold by the 
Blanchard Food Cure Co., 27 Union Square, 
N. Y., provide for the waste and exhaustion 
incident to continued mental labor of the 
tissues, better than medicine or any other 
known nutriment. 


NEW-ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Boston.— This famous music school, — the 
largest institution of its kind in the world,— 
gives no less than 125 hours’ instruction at the 
low price of $15. It employs 75 of the best in- 
structers in America, and offers advantages 
such as no other school can possibly command. 
It places a thorough musical education within 
the reach of all. 

Persons seeking the best instruction in 
music at moderate expense should address, 
with stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, Pa. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. CLARE, 
DEALER IN 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Mayazines and Reviews. 
Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


66 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of. t 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


Detroit Evening News Guide-Book to the White Moun- 
tains. W.H. Bradley. 

The Common School: a Baccalaureate Sermon by John 
Bascom, University of Wis. 

Terrestrial Time; or, Uniform Non-local Time. Sand- 
ford Fleming. 

Little Wanderer’s Advocate. Vol. 14, No. 6. June, 1878. 

The Nursery for July, 1878. John L. Shorey, Pub- 
lisher. Price 15 cts. 

Browne’s Phonographic Monthly. Vol. 3, No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. 


BOOKS SUITED TO THE SEASON. 
| TAINTOR’S 
Route 2 City Guides. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler 
| for business or pleasure, and are 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


| The Hudson River Route.— New York to 
| Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
| Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Montreal, via 

| Hudson River Steamers. 

| Whe Erie Reoute.—New York to Ithaca, Havana, 

|and Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, and 

Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway and its branches. 

| New Work to Saratoga, Buffalo, and Niag- 

|ara Falis.—Via Hudson River and New York Cen- 

| tral Railway. 

| Shore Line Reute.—New York to Boston, via 

New Haven, New London, and Providence. 

| Whe Newport Route.—New York to Boston, via 
| Newport and Fall River. With full descriptions of 

Newport and vicinity, and the tour of Narragansett 
Bay. 

| The Peusylvania Coal Regions.—New York 

jand Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 

| Scranton, Harrisburg, Williamsport, and Elmira, via 

| Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

| Sfea-Side Resorts on the Atlantic Coast from the 
| St. Lawrence River to Gulf of Mexico. 

| Delaware and Hudson Route.—Philadelphia, 
Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, Saratoga, Lake George, 
| Lake Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Mon- 
treal, via North Penn. R. R., Lehigh Valley, Lehigh 
and Susquehanna, and Albany and Susquehanna R. R. 


| New Veorkte Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
| Washington.—With descriptions of scenery, cities, 
| villages, and objects of interest along the route. 

| City of New Vork.—Price, 25 cents. Containing 
| descriptions of and directions for visiting the udblic 
} Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, Islands, and Public In- 
| stetutions in and around New York City; also contains 
lists of the principal Hotels, Places of Amusement, 
| Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Dispensaries, Horse Rail- 
| roads, Omnibus Routes, Hack Fares, Ferries, &c.; also, 
|a New Street Directory, Travelers’ rectory, and 
|Chureh Directory, and a Large Map of New York, 
| Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, etc. 


| Ge Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. 
|Address JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
175 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DUSTLESS CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 

Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of 63 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


ta Samples of Fraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 bong 162 eow tf 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents AND Common ScHOOLS. 

Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 


50 | of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 


Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 
rR ll various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
Ledical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Broadway, New York. 


i -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
INCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent ——, 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 
COLLEGES. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 


sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBER, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. AddressW. R. DiImMock, LL.D, 


ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. . 8. SPavu LDING, Prine. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
C Cal. Rev. Davip McCLURE, Ph.D., Prince. 


ie UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, ae , pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EpWARDS, D.D., Princ. 8222 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowr¥v: & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, *rincipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I 63 zz 


Gi YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. Bb. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


BX TON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study, JA8S.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
/ Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


JOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Towa. For catalogue, 
f ete., address the President, G EO. F. MAGOUN, DD. 

IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 

// catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
University has now the in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
$6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Maas. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. I..), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D, H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
or of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


Mes: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medicai Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
chools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss, 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and of di A thoroughly competent Pro- 


fessor in charge of e@ch Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOws, A.M., Principal. 


Wiens ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools, L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M.:, Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 
[ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ror catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
r 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
itain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M***: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smitu, Directer. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


Me? CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 az 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 
sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.— Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 


dress C, C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hypbk, Principal. 54 zz 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS, 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass, The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
dress Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


\EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 


Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
_ Address Cus, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, /’rincipal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 2 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 


Mere: INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


com és April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 2z 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA HOWARD, President. 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
Oct, 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 


For e, contain to ELLE 


r t, 2d. 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Gold outait free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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Publishers. 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Prd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid — receipt of retail prices. 
\ddress all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


~ HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Siyme’s Industrial Science, 

ilson’s Political Economy, 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 

Analysis, 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, S.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

W. Ss. FORTESCUE & CO. 
811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CooKR, 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


Sooke 
S SSRSSR 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bremiieid St., BOSTON. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
155 zz 1344 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 

Supplee’s Trench on Woerds. Arranged for 

Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 

With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 

illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 

D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student's Mythology. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged Stadent’s Hallam.’’ $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Platiner’s Manual 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyuchon’s Ch ical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Presceott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


‘ Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ill., cloth, 1.75 

Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


WRITING 
PAPER, 


English, French, and American 
Papers, in great variety. 

ARD & GAY, Stationers, 
17ie 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


To all who Conduct 


Examinations. 


THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS.---1866-1878 : 


Being the Questions for the Preliminary Examinations for Admission to 
the University of the State of New York, prepared by the Regents 
of the University, and Participated in Simultaneously by Nearly 
Two Hundred and Fifty Academies, Forming a Basis for 

Distributing Nearly a Million Dollars. 
DANIEL J. PRATT, A.M, Ph.D., Assistant Sec- 
retary, Regents of the University. 
Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New York have held examinations three times a year 


in all the Academies and Academic Departments of the Union Schools, granting certificates to 


such pupil pass satisfactorily, and apportioning upon these certificates a large sum of money 
the sch begin the of the higher branches, after passing 


e to embrace all that is practical in the above branches. 


among the schools of the State. As pupi 
this examination, the questions are m 


These questions are now published by us in Ten Editions. t 
Teading schools of the country; and Cornell University, iwi gear J their practical char- 


of the 


acter, now admits, without further examination upon these subjects, pupi 


examination upon these questions. 


The Regents’ Questions Complete, with Keys, a handsome Volume 
of 298 pages, price $2.00, contains the following: 
I. The Regents’ Questions in ARITHMETIC, from the beginning, 


S02 Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


Il. The Regents’ Questions in CEQCRAPHY, from the beginning, 


984 Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


III. The Regents’ Questions in GRAMMAR, from the beginning, 
1776 Questions, WITH ANSWERS ; references for which are given 
to Brown’s Grammar, and cross-references to Murray, Greene, Clark, 
Kerl, Quackenbos, Weld and Quackenbos, Hart, Fowler, Swinton 


Reed and Kellogg, and Whitney. 


IV. The Regents’ Questions in SPELLINC, from the beginning, 
3400 Words, 2400 of which are given in CHOICE SELECTIONS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by italicising the words to be spelled. 


W@ No single Volume of so much practical value as an aid to con- 
ducting Examinations, has ever been published. 


Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price, $2.00. Catalogue of nine 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO, Publishers. 


other editions free. 


Compiled by 


. They are used as text-books in many 


who have passed an 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sentiment, Pathos, Bloquence, Wit, and Humor, in every style and variety, 


will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containin 


the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. 


FI FTEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 


in itself. Nothing repeated, 
send price for a ie to 


180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for thea, or 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Multum in Parvo; Pre Bono Publico. 


Ripe Educational Works 


— on — 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing and Printin 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depart. 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing Book. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice ree: 12 sheets 
united, Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Elisworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
mr} with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 

5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Elisworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x1014. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Ellsworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies, A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
(Care of American News Co., Gen. Trade Agts.) 176 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND — 


United States Mail Route. 


In- 


The attention of the wwareting ponte is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT, 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in a 
foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches indepth. All 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built on the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 

e and substantial, are at the same time models of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and lib- 
eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 
the utility only of an improvement, and not its cost, has 
been the question of consideration. Among many may 
be noticed 


Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 


road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made én 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points. 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


C. 8. HALDEMAN, N. E£. Agent, 


203 and 205 Washington 8t., Boston, (M) 159h 


15 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
oA them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geology and Pa 

leontology in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. VirtUE & YORSTON—Gentiemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 
pee. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
0 be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zodlogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 


[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geol: in Rutgers 
Institute, New Pork) 
“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

[From J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York.) 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 

[From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth Massachusetts. 

“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 

(From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.} 

“ The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 


[From W. H. DALY, Pitts h, Pa.) 
Wd ed recommend the book the public in 
general.” 

Published only by Subscription. 
Sar~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work, Full particulars of 


C. H. HENRIQUES, JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 
165tf Manager. 12 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


ANTED.—School Teachers during vacation, in 
nf county, to act as agents for the sale of our use- 
ful Household Articles. Address at once for circulars 
and terms, L.E.BRowN & Co., 242 Elm St.,Cincinnati,O. 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK 
Will be completed in August. Teachers and Students 
of good descriptive faculty can profitably use Vacation- 
time in taking orders, Address Forps, HowAaRD & 
HULBERT, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 176d 


AGENTS WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerfulthroughout. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. 
A book to create and retine taste, to fill Head and Heart 
at the same time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money, Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow zz 


A In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
Wante 


DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
duce The New lliustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. (Gf 4 few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
a salary. Comreqranenss invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D, WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPEL 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Aanp SCIENCE. 1200 pages 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full Eeear a of 


RY 8S. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, NV. Y. City. 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Pencil Use. 


No. 1, 54x Hy inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents, 
“ 2, x six “ “ 25 

“ 3, 6 x “ two “ “ 20 “ 
“4,6 x six “ “ 30 « 

“ 5, 6Y, x 91 “ two “ “ 25 “ 
6, x 91 six 40 “ 
These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 

Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 


J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE GILLOTT'S, 
MARK, 


WARRANTED. 


or descriptive 
name and des- 


ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 


DEXTER HOUSE, 


D. FOSS, Prop’r. ‘ 
Good accommodations for Sumner boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing,and hunting. 1711 


Teachers’ Home, 
TILTON, N. H. 


per day athome. Samplesworth $5 free. 


$5 t0 $20 


Address STINSON & Portland Me. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


All Teachers and School Officers who 


are contemplating changes in Text-books, 


are cordially invited to call on us, or to write us concerning our standard books. 
Our New Readers, prepared by men who are at the head of their pro- 
fession,—Supt. Harris of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff of Cleveland, Prof. Mark Bailey of 


Yale College,—are now ready, and we b 


elieve are so superior in plan and execu- 


tion to any others in the field, as to insure their adoption when examined. They 
are interesting and instructive, beautifully illustrated, combine successfully the 
word, sentence, and phonic methods, and save a spelling-book. 


The New American (U.S.) History, by that 


opular author 


G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., published by us last fall, has been received with great 
enthusiasm, and is being rapidly introduced into our best schools. Itis of con- 
venient size, beautifully illustrated, and is as interesting as a novel. 


The 


Lessons in our Language, bythe same author, has shown 


teachers a new and pleasant way of leading pupils to think and to express them- 
selves orally and in writing. It has received the endorsement of leading teachers, 
and is proving a great success in the school-room. 

Harkness’s Latin Series was never so popular as at present, 
especially with those who, having been induced to try some other book, have found 
the value of such a simple, clear, philosophical, and scholarly treatise as HaARKNESS’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR, and have gone back to it with a sense of relief. One of the lead- 
ing teachers in New England, after coming back to Harkness, writes us: ‘‘] consider the 
Grammar and Reader, in their improved form, as the best companion books in the list of pre- 


paratory Latin publications ;’’ and many others express themselves in a similar way. 


fast that which is good.”’ 
Cornell’s Systematic Geo 
been found to meet the wants of the sc 


** Hold 


dd cae y is as popular as ever, having 
ool-room when other Geographies failed, 


while the New-England edition, with its clear and full maps and skillfully prepared 
text, is certainly without a successful rival. 


The Model Copy-Books, c 


omplete in six numbers, have, during the 


past few weeks, gone into hundreds of towns. The plain business hand, the sliding 
copies, the simple analysis, commend them at once to all teachers. 
Courses in Drawing, Greek, French, German, the Sciences, &c., &c., will be found 


on our list. Catalogue free. 


M. W. HAZEN, eneral Agent for New England, 22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oxford's Senior Speaker, 


A collection of exercises in Declamation, Becita- 
tien, and Representation. 


BY WILLIAM OXFORD. 
432 pp., 12mo. WITH OVER 8 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
List Price, 31.12. 


The illustrations are mainly Portraits of either the 
authors or subjects of the pieces. They are from orig- 
inal designs, or from photographs made expressly for 
this book, and form a 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. EZ. Agent, 
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CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thom«on’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
in exchange for old Books in use. 


F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St BOSTON.” 
142 Grand St’, N. Y. 


FRANCIS S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Hoeusten’s Physical Geography. Price $1.50. 


Teachers having classes in Physical Geography, will 
find this a “ Model Text-Book,” in every sense of the 


word. It is a concise and comprehensive work, emi- | 
to use in the ayy and the real- 


nently 
ization of what a text-book on Physical 
the use of schools should be. 

For information, address the Publishers. 176 a 


NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Bosto 
ormation, 


For circular or inf address F. B. Sxow. 


hy for 


.| Knight's American 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BosTONnN 


Prof. E. A. Audrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook eof Literature. 

Warren Colbuarn’s Iutellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdeoch’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide te Eurepe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 

Quincey, Macaulay, Bacen, and Carlyle. 

Mechanical Dictionary. 

of the Bible. 

arnaseus. 


Smith’s Dictiona 
Parten’s French 


Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, | 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornbill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE READING-CLUB. No. 5. Edited by 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 16mo; eloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cus. A. BARRY, 


Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 


EDWIN BOOTH’S PROMPT - BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 
Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 
Therd ; 5. King Lear. 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxtey & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
e's Le im Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
| Sevon’s El tary in Logic, 1.25 
| Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


i 0S., MERRILL & CO. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, | way, New York, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham’s Educational Works. 

Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examiration and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORE. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches, By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth .. $3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 


_| Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, ete., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
_155az___ A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
pe colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons, 


Prang’s American Chromos. 165 zz 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vola. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series = vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 60 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON'S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 
164 23 Mawley Street, Boston. 
SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Mocker’s New Physiology. 
of Gevernment. 
aven’s an ‘ayland’s Intellect 

Moral Phileso 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Frauklin Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Series o rs. 
By George 8. ow and L. J. Campbell. 
Analytical Readers. 
= By Hichard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Cencise History ef the U. 8. 
History of Unit. Sta 
Se eodrich’s story o nit. 
ah Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
he 8 eaf. usic. 
By +. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams Chicago, Il. 


MODEE CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . $2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYsTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, é $1.00, 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 


(a Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prince. of New Hampton Inetitu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the eee Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication ; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and safliciently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, Histery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersileeve’s Latin Series. - 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 


The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

Price.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 65 cents; Sing/e — 
Copy Bans > t-paid, for examination with « view 
to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Il, BULLET'S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 
First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
PRICE.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
ety oye old book in use, 30 cents; Sing/e Sample 
Copy by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to tirst introduction, 43 cents. 


{> Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKEsBURY, N. E. Agent, 3 School St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps, . per set, $25.00 
Lyte’s Institute Songs, . . 35 cts. 
Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . 35 “ 


Address the Publishers. 176 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 
Correspondence 
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